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ADVERTISEMENT. 



This book, though shorter than the former, is not 
inferior to it in point of poetical fancy and amo- 
rous tenderness ; the numbers flow with the same 
easy correctness, and perhaps the sentiments are 
more delicate; for being wholly dedicated to rural 
devotion, friendship, and love, the reader will meet 
with nothing in it offensive to the strictest chastity. 

If the version of the following books of Tibullus 
should he found less liable to censure, than that of 
the former, it is chiefly to be imputed to the kind 
observations of a friend, who also obliged the 
translator with the elegant notes marked B. 
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ELEGY I. 

Attend ! and favour ! as our sires ordain ; 

The fields we lustrate, and the rising grain : 

Come, Bacchus, and thy horns with grapes surround ; 
Come, Ceres, with thy whea ten garland crown’d; 
This hallow’d day suspend each swain his toil, 

Rest let the plough, and rest the’ uncultur’d soil : 
Unyoke the steer, his racks heap high with hay, 
And deck with wreaths his honest front to-day. 

Be all your thoughts to this grand work applied ! 
And lay, ye thrifty fair, your wool aside ! 10 

Hence I command you mortals from the rite, ^ 
Who spent in amorous blandishment the night, > 
The vernal powers in chastity delight. j 

But come, ye pure, in spotless garbs array’d, 

For you the solemn festival is made ! 

Come ! follow thrice the victim round the lands ; 
In running water purify your hands. 

See ! to the flames the willing victim come : 

Ye swains with olive crown’d, be dumb ! be dumb ! 
* From ills, O sylvan gods, our limits shield, 20 
To-day we purge the farmer and the field ; 

Oh! let no weeds destroy the rising grain; 

By no fell prowler be the lambkin slain; 
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So shall the hind dread penury no more ; 

But, gaily smiling o’er his plenteous store, 

With liberal hand shall larger billets bring, 

Heap the broad hearth, and hail the genial spring. 
His numerous bond-slaves all in goodly rows, 

With wicker huts your altars shall enclose. 

That done, they’ll cheerly laugh, and dance, and 
play, 30 

And praise your goodness in their uncouth lay.’ 
The gods assent: see! see! those entrails show, 
That heaven approves of what is done below ! 
Now quaff Falemian; let my Chian wine, 

Pour’d from the cask, in massy goblets shine ! 
Drink deep, my friends ; all, all be madly gay, 
Twere irreligion not to reel to-day! 

Health to Messala ; every peasant toast, 

And not a letter of his name be lost ! 

O come, my friend, whom Gallic triumphs 
grace, 40 

Thou noblest splendonr of an ancient race ; 

Thou, whom the arts all emulously crown, 

Sword of the state, and iionour of the gown ; 

My theme is gratitude, inspire my lays ! 

O, be my genius ! while I strive to praise 
The rural deities, the rural plain ; 

The use of foodful corn they taught the swain. 
They taught man first the social hut to raise, 

And thatch it o’er with turf, or leafy sprays : 

They first to tame the furious bull essay’d, 50 

And on rude wheels the rolling carriage laid. 

Man left his savage ways ; the garden glow’d, } 
Fruits, not their own, admiring trees bestow’d, f 
While through the thirsty ground meandering f 

runnels flow’d. ). 
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There bees of sweets despoil the brea tiling spring, 
And to their cells the dulcet plunder bring. 

The ploughman first, to soothe the toilsome day, 
Chanted in measur’d feet his sylvan lay : 

And, seed-time o’er, he first in blithsome vein 
Pip'd to his household gods the hymning strain. 
Then first the press with purple wine o’er-ran, 60 
And cooling water made it fit for man. 

The village-lad first made a wreath of flowers, 

To deck in spring the tutelary powers. 

Bless’d be the country ! yearly there the plain 
Yields, when the dog-star burns, the golden grain : 
Thence too thy chorus, Bacchus, first began j 
The painted clown first laid the tragic plan. 

A goat, the leader of the shaggy throng. 

The village sent it, recompens'd the song. 

There too the sheep his woolly treasure wears ; 70 
There too the swain his woolly treasure shears; 
This to the thrifty dame long work supplies ; 

The distaff hence and basket took their rise. 
Hence too, the various labours of the loom, 

Thy praise, Minerva, and Arachne’s doom ! 

Mid mountain herds love first drew vital air, 
Unknown to man, and man had nought to fear ; 
’Gainst herds, his bow the’ unskilful archer drew ; 
Ah ! my pierc’d heart, an archer now too true! 
Now herds may roam nntonch’d ; ’tis Cupid’s joy, 80 
The brave to vanquish, and to fix the coy. 

The youth whose heart the soft emotion feels. 

Nor sighs for wealth, nor waits at grandeur's heels ; 
Age, fir’d by love, is touch’d by shame no more, 
But blabs its follies at the fair-one’s door. 

Led by soft love, the tender trembling fair 
Steals to her swain, and cheats suspicion’s care. 
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With outstretch’d arms she wins her darkling way, 
And tiptoe listens, that no noise betray. 

Ah! wretched those, on whom dread Cupid 
frowns : 90 

How happy they, whose mutual choice he crowns! 
Will love partake the banquet of the day ? 

O come — but throw thy burning slrafta away. 

Ye swains, begin to mighty love the song ; 

Your songs, ye swains, to mighty love belong ! 
Breathe out aloud your wishes for my fold, 

Your own soft vows in whispers may be told. 

But hark ! loud mirth and music fire the crowd — 
Ye now may venture to request aloud. 

Pursue your sports ; Night mounts her curtain'd 
wane; 100 

The dancing Stars compose her filial train; 

Black muffled Sleep steals on with silent pace, 
And Dreams flit last, Imagination’s race. 



ELEGY II. 

Rise, happy morn, without a cloud arise! 

This morn, CornutoB bless’d his mother’s eyes! 
Hence each unholy wish, each adverse sound. 

As we his altar’s hallow’d verge surround. 

Let rich Arabian odours scent the skies, 

And sacred incense from his altar rise ; 

Implor'd, thou tutelary god, descend ! 

And, deck’d with flowery wreaths, the rites attend! 
Then as his brows with precious unguents flow, 
Sweet sacred cakes, and liberal wine bestow. 

O Genius ! grant wbate’er my friend desires : 
The cake is scatter’d, and the flame aspires ! 10 
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Ask then, my noble friend, whate’er you want : 
What silent still? your prayer the god will grant: 
Uncovetous of rural wide domains, 

You beg no woody hills, no cultnr'd plains: 

Not venal, you request no eastern stores, 

Where ruddy waters lave the gemmy shores : 

Your wish I guess; you wish a beauteous spouse, 
Joy of your joy, and faithful to your vows. 

’Tis done, my friend : see nuptial love appears ! 
See, in his hand a yellow zone be bears ! 20 

A yellow zone, that spite of years shall last, 

And heighten fondness, ev’n when beauty’s pass’d;. 
With happy sighs, great power, confirm our 
prayer ; 

With endless concord bless the married pair. 

O grant, dread Genius ! that a numerous race 
Of beauteous infants crown their fond embrace : 
Their beauteous infants round thy feet shall play, 
And keep with custom'd rites this happy day. 



ELEGY III. 

My fair, Cornutus, to the country’s flown j 
Oh, how insipid is the city grown ! 

No taste have they for elegance refin’d ; 

Ne tender bosoms, who remain behind : 

Now Cytherea glads the laughing plain, 

And smiles and sports compose her silvan train. 
Now Cupid joys to learn the ploughman's phrase. 
And, clad a peasant, o’er the fallows strays. 

Oh ! how the weighty prong I’ll busy wield, 
Should the fair wander to the labour’d field ; 10 
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A farmer then, the crooked ploughshare hold, 
Whilst the dull ox prepares the vigorous mould: 
I’d not complain though Phoebus burnt the lands, 
And painful blisters swell’d my tender hands. 

Admetus’ herds the fair Apollo drove, 

In spite of med’cine’s power, a prey to love; 

Nor aught avail’d to soothe his amorous care, 

His lyre of silver sound, or waving hair. 

To quench their thirst, the kine to streams he led, 
And drove them from their pasture to the shed. 20 
The milk to curdle, then, the fair he taught ; 

And from the cheese to strain the dulcet draught. 
Oft, oft, his virgin-sister blush’d for shame, 

As bearing lambkins o’er the field he came : 

Oft would he sing, the listening vales among, 

Till lowing oxen broke the plaintive song. 

To Delphi, trembling anxious chiefs repair, 

But got no answer; Phoebus was not there. 

Thy curling locks that charm’d a step-dame’s eye, 
A jealous step-dame, now neglected fly. 30 

To see thee, Phoebus, thus disfigur’d stray ! 

Who could discover the fair god of day ? 
Constrain’d by Cnpid in a cot to pine, 

Where was thy Delos, where thy Pythian shrine ? 
Thrice happy days ! when love almighty sway’d, 
And openly the gods his will obey’d. 

Now love’s soft powers became a common jest — 
Yet those, who feel his influence in their breast, 
The prude’s contempt, the wiseman’s sneer despise, 
Nor would his chains forego to rule the skies. 40 
Curs’d farm ! that forc’d my Nemesis from town, 
Blasts taint thy vines, and rains thy harvests drown. 
Though hymns implore your aid, great god of wine ! 
Assist the lover, and neglect the vine ; 
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To shades, unpnnish’d, ne’er let beauty stray ; 

Not all your vintage can its absence pay; 

Rather than harvest should the fair detain, 

May rills and acorns feed the’ nnactive swain ! 
The swains of old, no golden Ceres knew; 

And yet how fervent was their love and trite I 50 
Their melting vows the Paphian queen approv’d, 
And every valley witness’d how they lov’d. 

Then lurk’d no spies to catch the willing maid ; 
Doorless each house; in vain no shepherd pray’d. 
Once more, ye simple usages obtain ! 

No — lead me, drive me to the cultur’d plain ! 
Enchain me, whip me, if the fair command : 
Whip’d and enchain’d, I’ll plough the stubborn land ! 



ELEGY IE. 

Chains, and a haughty fair, I fearless view : 
Hopes of paternal freedom, all adieu ! 

Ah, when will love compassionate my woes ? 

In one sad tenor my existence flows : 

Whether I kiss or bite the galling chain, 

Alike my pleasure, and alike my pain. 

I burn, I burn, O banish my despair! 

Oh, ease my torture, too too cruel fair! 

Rather than feel such vast, such matchless woe, 
I’d rise some rock o’erspread with endless snow: 10 
Or frown a cliff on some disastrous shore, 

Where ships are wreck’d, and tempests ever roar ! 

In pensive gloominess I pass the night, 

Nor feel contentment at the dawn of light. 

What though the god of verse my woes indite, 
What though I soothing elegies can write, 
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No strains of elegy her pride control ; 

Gold is the passport to her venal soul. 

I ask not of the nine the epic lay ; 

Ye nine ! or aid my passion, or away. SO 

I ask not to describe in lofty strain 
The sun’s eclipses, or the lunar wane ; 

To win admission to the haughty maid, 

Alone I crave your elegiac aid ; 

But if she still contemns the tearful lay, 

Ye, and your elegies, away, away ! 

In vain I ask, but gold ne’er asks in vain; 

Then will I desolate the world for gain ! 

For gold, I’ll impious plunder every shrine ; 

But chief, O Venus ! will I plunder thine. SO 
By thee compell’d, I love a venal maid, 

And quit for bloody fields my peaceful shade : 

By thee compell'd, I rob the hallow’d shrine, 

Then chiefly, Venus, will I plunder thine I 
Perish the man ! whose curs’d industrious toil 
Or finds the gem, or dyes the woolly spoil ; 
Hence, hence, the sex’s avarice arose, 

And art with nature not enough bestows : 

Hence the fierce dog was posted for a guard. 

The fair grew venal, and their gates were hair'd. 40 
But weighty presents vigilance o’ercome, 

The gate bursts open, and the dog is dumb. 

From venal charms, ye gods ! what mischiefsflow ! 
The joy, how much o’er-balanc’d by the woe! 
Hence, hence, so few, sweet love, frequent thy fane j 
Hence, impious slander loads thy guiltless reign. 

But ye, who sell your heavenly charms for hire, 
Your ill-got riches be consum’d with fire 1 
May not one lover strive to quench the blaze, 

But smile malicious, as o’er all it preys ! 50 
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And when ye die, no gentle friend be near, 

To catch your breath, or shed a genuine tear; 
Behind the corpse, to march in solemn show, 

Or Syrian odours on the pile bestow. 

Far other fates attend the generous maid, 

Though age and sickness bid her beauties fade, 
Still she’s rever’d ; and when death’s easy call 
Has freed her spirit from life’s anxious thrall, 

The pitying neighbours all her loss deplore, 

And many a weeping friend besets the door ; 60 

While some old lover, touch’d with grateful woe, 
Shall yearly garlands on her tomb bestow ; 

And, home returning, thus the fair address, 

* Light may the turf thy gentle bosom press.’ 

’Tis truth ; but what has truth with love to do? 
Imperious Cupid, I submit to you ! 

To sell my father’s seat should you command; 
Adieu my father’s gods, my father’s land ! 

From madding mares, whate’er of poison flows, 
Or on the forehead of their offspring grows ; 70 

Whatever Medea brew’d of baleful juice, 

What noxious herbs Emathian hills produce ; 

Of all, let Nemesis a draught compose. 

Or mingle poisons, feller still than those ; 

If she but smile, the deadly cup I’ll drain, 

Forget her avarice, and exult in pain ! 



ELEGY V. 

To hear our solemn vows, O Phoebus ! deign : 

A novel pontiff treads thy sacred fane ; 

Nor distant hear, dread power ! 'tis Rome’s request. 
That with thy golden lyre thou stand'st confess’d; 
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Deign, mighty bard ! to strike the vocal string, 
And praise thy pontiff ; we, his praises sing : 
Around thy brows triumphant laurels twine, 

Thine altar visit, and thy rites divine : 

New flush thy charms, new curl thy waving hair ; 
O come the god, in vestment and in air! 10 
When Saturn was dethron'd; so crown’d with bays. 
So rob’d, thou sungst the’ almighty victor’s praise. 
What fate, from gods and man, has wrapt in night. 
Prophetic flashes on thy mental sight : 

From thee, diviners learn their prescient lore, 

On reeking bowels, as they thoughtful pore : 

The seer thou teachest the success of things, 

As flies the bird, or feeds, or screams, or sings : • 

The sibyl-leaves if Rome ne’er sought in vain ; 
Thou gav’st a meaning to the mystic strain : SO 

Thy sacred influence may this pontiff know, 

And as he reads them, with the prophet glow. 

When great /Eneas snatch’d his aged sire, 

And burning Lares, from the Grecian fire ; 

She *, she foretold this empire fix’d by fate, 

And all the triumphs of the Roman state ; 

Yet wheu he saw his Ilion wrap’d in flame, 

He scarce could credit the mysterious dame. 

(Qnirinus had not plan’d eternal Rome, 

Nor had his brother met his early doom; 30 
Where now Jove’s temple swells, low hamlets stood, 
And domes ascend, where heifers crop’d their food. 
Sprinkled with milk, Pan grac’d an oak's dun shade, 
And scythe-arm ’d Pales watch’d the mossy glade; 
For help from Pan, to Pan on every bough 
Pipes hung, the grateful shepherd’s vocal vow, 



1 The Sibyl, 
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Of reeds, still lessening, was the gift compos’d, 
And friendly wax the’ unequal junctures clos’d. 

So where Velabrian streets like cities seem, 

One little wherry plied the lazy stream, 40 

O’er which the wealthy shepherd’s favourite maid 
Was to her swain, on holidays, convey’d j 
The swain, hia truth of passion to declare, 

Or lamb, or cheese, presented to the fair.) 

The Cumcean Sibyl speaks. 

* Fierce brother of the power of soft desire, 

Who fly’st, with Trojan gods, the Grecian fire ! 
Now Jove assigns thee Laurentine abodes. 

Those friendly plains invite thy banish'd gods : 
There shall a nobler Troy herself applaud, 

Admire her wanderings, and the Grecian fraud ! 
There, thou from yonder sacred stream slialt rise 
A god thyself, and mingle with the skies ! 51 

No more thy Phrygians for their country sigh, 

See conquest o’er your shatter’d navy fly ! 

See the Rutulian tents, a mighty blaze ! 

Thou, Tumus, soon shaft end thy hateful days ! 
The camp t see, Lavinium greets my view, 

And Alba, brave Ascanitis ! built by you : 

I see thee, Ilia ! leave the vestal fire ; 

And, clasp’d by Mars, in amorous bliss expire! 

On Tyber’s bank, thy sacred robes l see, 60 
And arms abandon’d, eager god ! by thee. 

Your hills crop fast, ye herds ! while fate allows ; 
Eternal Rome shall rise, where now ye bronze : 
Rome, that shall stretch her irresistless reign, 
Wherever Ceres views her golden grain : 

Far as the east extends his purple ray, 

And where the west shuts up the gates of day. 
VOL. u. c 
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The truth I sing : so may the laurels prove 
Safe food, and I be screen’d from guilty love.’ 70 
Thus sung the Sibyl, and address’d her prayer, 
Phoebus ! to thee ; and, madding, loos’d her hair. 
Nor, Phoebus ! give him only these to know, 

A further knowledge on thy priest bestow : 

Let him interpret what thy favourite maid, 

What Amalthea, what Mermessia said : 

Let him interpret what Albuna bore 
Through Tyber’s waves, uuwet, to Tyber’s furthest 
shore. 

When stony tempests fell, when comets glar’d, 
Intestine wars their oracles declar’d : 80 

The sacred groves (our ancestors relate) 

Foretold the changes of the Roman state : 

To charge the clarion sounded in the sky, 

Arms clash’d, blood ran, and warriors seem’d to die : 
With monstrous prodigies the year began ; 

An annual darkness the whole globe o’erran; 
Apollo, shorn of every beamy ray, 

Oft strove, but shove in vain, to light the day : 
The statues of the g^ds wept tepid tears ; 

And speaking oxer fill’d mankind with fears 1 90 

These were of old : no more, Apollo ! frown; 
But in the waves each adverse omen drown. 

O \ let thy bays, in crackling flames ascend ; 

So shall the year with joy begin and end ! 

The bays give prosperous signs ; rejoice, ye swains ! 
Propitious Ceres shall reward your paius. 

With must the jolly rustic purpled o’er, [pour, 1 
Shall squeeze rich clusters, which their tribute > 
Till vats are wanting, to contain their store. y 
Far hence, ye wolves! the mellow shepherds bring 
Their gifts to Pales, and her praises sing. 101 
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Now, fir’d with wine, they solemn bonfires raise, 
And leap, nntimorous, throngh the strawy blaze ! 
From every cot unnumber’d children throng, 
Frequent the dance, and louder raise the song : 

And while in mirth the hours they thus employ, 

At home the grandsire tends his little boy ; 

And, in each feature pleas’d himself to trace, 
Foretels his prattler will adorn the race. 

The sylvan youth, their grateful homage paid, 1 10 
Where plays some streamlet, seek the’ embowering 
shade ; 

Or stretch’d on soft enamell’d meadows lie, 

Where thickest umbrage cools the summer sky : 
With roses, see! the sacred cup is crown’d, 

Hark ! music breathes her animating sound : 

The couch of turf, and festal tables stand 
Of turf, erected by each shepherd-hand ; 

And all well-pleas’d, the votive feast prepare, 

Each one his goblet, and each one his share. 

Now drunk, they blame their stars, and curse the 
maid; ISO 

But sober, deprecate whate’er they said. 

Perish thy shafts, Apollo! and thy bow! 

If love unarmed in our forests go. 

Yet since he learn’d to wing the’ unerring dart, 
Much cause has man to curse his fatal art ; 

But most have I : — the sun has wheel’d his round 
Since first I felt the deadly festering wound ; 

Yet, yet I fondly, madly, wish to burn. 

Abjure indifference, and at comfort spurn ; 

And though from Nemesis my genius flows, 130 
Her scarce I sing, so weighty are my woes ! 

O cruel love! how joyous should I be, 

Your arrows broke, and torch extinct, to see! 
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From you, my want of reverence to the skies ! 
From you, my woes and imprecations rise ! 

Yet I advise you, too relentless fair, 

(As heaven protects the bards) a bard to spare ! 

E’en now, the.poutffF claims my loftiest lay. 

In triumph, soon he’ll mount the sacred way. 

Then pictur’d towns shall show successful war, 140 
And spoils and chiefs attend his ivory car : 
ftlyself will bear the laurel in my hand ; 

Aud, pleas’d, amid the pleas’d spectators stand: 
While war-worn veterans, with laurels crown’d, 
With Io-triumphs shake the streets around. 

His father hails him, as he rides along. 

And entertains with pompous shows the throng. 

O Phmbus ! kindly deign to grant my prayer ; 
So may’st thou ever wave thy curled hair ; 

So ever may thy virgiu-sister’s name 150 

Preserve the lustre of a spotless fame. 



ELEGY VI. 

Macer campaigns; who now will thee obey, 

O Love ! if Macer dare forego thy sway ? 

Put pn the crest, and grasp the burnish’d shield, 
Pursue the base deserter to the field : 

Or if to winds he gives the loosen’d sail, 

Mount thou the deck, and risk the stormy gale : 
To dare desert thy sweetly-pleasing pains, 

For stormy seas, or sanguinary plains ! 

Tip, Cupid ! thine, the wanderer to reclaim, 
Regain thy honour, and avenge thy name. 10 
If such thou spar’st, a soldier I will be, 

The meanest soldier, and abandon thee. 
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Adieu, ye trifling loves! farewell, ye fair! 

The trumpet charms me, I to camps repair ; 

The martial look, the martial garb assume, 

And see the laurel on my forehead bloom. 

My vaunts how vain ! debar’d the cruel maid, 

The warrior softens, and my laurels fade. 

Piqu’d to the soul, how frequent have I swore, 
Her gate so servile to approach ho more ? 20 

Unconscious what I did, I still return’d, 

Was still denied access ; and yet, I burn’d ! 

Ye youths, whom love commands with angry sway. 
Attend his wars, like me, and pleas’d obey. 

This iron age approves his sway no more; 

All fly to camps for gold, and gold adore : 

Yet gold clothes kindred states in hostile arms ; 
Hence blood and death, confusion and alarms ! 
Mankind for lust of gold, at once defy 
The naval combat, and the stormy sky ! 30 

The soldier hopes, by martial spoils, to gain 
Flocks without number, and a rich domain : 

His hopes obtain’d by every horrid crime, 

He seeks for marble in each foreign clime : 

A thousand yoke sustain the pillar’d freight, 

And Rome, surpris’d, beholds the’ enormous weight. 
Let such with moles the furious deep enclose, 
Where fish may swim unhurt, though winter blows : 
Let flocks and villas call the spoiler, lord! 

And be the spoiler by the fair ador’d! 40 

Let one we know, a wliip’d barbarian slave, 

Live like a king, with kingly pride behave : 

Be ours the joys of economic ease, 

From bloody fields remote, and stormy seas. 

In gold, alas ! the vertal fair delight : 

Since beauty sighs for spoil, for spoil I’ll fight. 
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In all my plunder Nemesis shall shine ; 

Yours be the profit, be the peril mine: 

To deck your heavenly charms the silk-worm dies. 
Embroidery labours, and the shuttle flies. 50 
For you, be rifled ocean's pearly store ; 

To you Pactolus send his golden ore. 

Ye Indians, blacken'd by the nearer sun. 

Before her steps in splendid liveries run ; 

For you shall wealthy Tyre and Afric vie, 

To yield the purple, and the scarlet dye. 



ELEGY VII. 

Thousands in death would seek an end of woe; 
But hope, deceitful hope ! prevents the blow. 
Hope plants the forest, and she sows the plain ; 
And feeds, with future granaries, the swain : 

Hope snares the winged vagrants of the sky, 

Hope cheats in reedy brooks the scaly fry ; 

By hope, the fetter’d slave, the drudge of fate, 
Sings, shakes his irons, and forgets his state ; 

Hope promis’d you ; you, haughty, still deny ; 
Yield to the goddess ; O my fair ! comply. lO 
Hope whisper’d me, 1 Give sorrow to the wind ! 
The haughty fair-one shall at last be kind.’ 

Yet, yet, you treat me with the same disdain : 

O let not hope’s soft whispers prove in vain ! 

Untimely fate your sister snatch’d away ; 

Spare me, O spare me ; by her shade I pray ! 

So shall my garlands deck her virgin-tomb ; 

So shall I weep, no hypocrite, her doom ! 

So may her grave with rising flowers be dress’d, 
And the green turf lie lightly on her breast 20 
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Ah me, will nought avail ? the world I’ll fly, 
And, prostrate at her tomb, a suppliant sigh ! 

To her attentive ghost of you complain ; 

Tell my long sorrowing, tell of your disdain. 

Oft, when alive, in my behalf she spoke : 

Your endless coyness must her shade provoke ; 
With ugly dreams she’ll haunt your hour of rest, 
And weep before you, an unwelcome guest ! 
Ghastly and pale, as when besmear’d with blood, 
Oh, fatal fall ! she pass’d the Stygian flood. SO 
No more, my strains! your eyes with tears o’er- 
flow, 

This moving object renovates your woe : 

You, yon are guiltless ! I your maid accuse ; 

Yon generous are! she, she has selflsh views. 

Nay, were you guilty, I’ll no more complain; 

One tear from you o’erpays a life of pain. 

She, Phryne, promis’d to promote my vows : 

She took, but never gave my billet-doux. 

You’re gone abroad, she confidently swears, 

Oft when your sweet-ton’d voice salutes mine ears : 
Or, when you promise to reward my pains, 41 
That you’re afraid, or indispos’d, she feigns : 

Then madding jealousy inflames my breast; 

Then faucy represents a rival bless’d : 

I wish thee, Phryne ! then a thousand woes ; — 
And if the gods with half my wishes close, 

Phryne ! a wretch of wretches thou shalt be, 

And vainly beg of death to set thee free. 
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We may, without hesitation, embrace the opinion 
of Muretus, that this Elegy is a description of the 
Ambarvalia, a festival instituted by Acca Lau- 
rentia, and honoured with a solemn sacrifice, for 
procuring a blessing on the fields. We may even, 
with great probability, suppose this poem to make 
a very interesting part of the festal entertain- 
ments. But it appears from it, that the Romans, 
in Tibullus’s time, had added many a refined 
improvement from the Grecian ritual, to the plain 
institution of the good old nurse of Romulus; 
since we find our poet alluding to all the remark- 
able customs of the festal sacrifices of Greece. 
First the sacred silence is proclaimed, the 
EvQtj/jiuts of the Greeks, which restrains the wor- 
shippers from the use of words of unlucky import. 
Next follows an address to the deities, to whose 
honour the festival is dedicated. The holiday 
being then proclaimed, and a strict rest enjoined ; 
there follows the exclusion of all those who had 
contracted any pollution, and an invitation of the 
pure to come with clean hands and vestments to 
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join in the sacrifice. The victim is then introduced, 
going without any force to the altar, attended 
by a crowd of worshippers crowned with garlands, 
from the tree sacred to the rural deities. After 
this, is the prayer for blessings on the countryman 
and his fields, and prosperity to the growing crop. 
The offering up the victim succeeds, and lucky 
omens appearing, the worshippers are encouraged 
to indulge themselves in joy and festivity. The 
sacred hymn closes the whole, celebrating the 
honours of the rural deities recounting their various 
gifts, and the blessings which they have poured 
out upon the country. Whoever will look into 
the collectors of antiquities will find, that these 
are the very particulars of the ritual of refined 
Greece. We may observe, that the processions, 
lustrations, as well as the business of the f rat res 
arvales, whose office it was, upon this occasion, to 
settle boundaries, have found their way into a reli- 
gion, which, in its original institution, was little 
concerned with pomp and ceremony, but has been 
forced to receive many a scenical foolery from 
Pagan Rome. B. 

Ver. 1. Attend ! and favour /] The Roman poets 
also express this by 

Dicamns bona verba. 

Both these forms of speech intimate a desire, 
on the part of those who prayed at the festival, 
that all who were present would sincerely join 
with them in putting up the same petition. 

The mythology of the ancients has been assign- 
ed as one of the causes which have contributed to 
render their poetical compositions superior to those 
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of the modern. And no doubt, that enthusiasm, 
which is so natural to every true artist in the 
poetical way, was considerably inflamed by the 
whole turn of their religious doctrines. When all 
nature was supposed to swarm with genii, and 
every oak and fountain was regarded as the haunt 
of some presiding deity ; what wonder if the poet 
was animated by the imagined influence of such 
exalted society; and found himself, as a late writer 
elegantly expresses it, £ hurried beyond the ordi- 
nary limits of sober humanity.’ Hence arose the 
prosopopeia: which, as it is one of the boldest, so 
is it one of the most pleasing figures in poetry. 
But may not the omnipresence of the one true 
God afford the Christian poet a more exalted 
assistance ? When true genius is fired with devo- 
tion, poesy then shines out in all her splendour. 

Ver. 2. The fields we lustrate .] Macrobius in- 
forms us, that the verb lustrare signifies to go 
round; especially on a religious or mystical ac- 
count. The ceremony here alluded to, as has 
been said, was the sacrum amhervale, which in some 
old MSS. is placed as a title to this Elegy. This 
most solemn of the rural ceremonies had the 
morning and forenoon allotted for its celebration. 
Cato, (de R. R. cap. 14 1.) and Virgil, have parti- 
cularly described it. And as it may not be 
unpleasing to most of our readers, to compare the 
different manners of Maro and Tibullus, in repre- 
senting the same objects ; we shall here place 
before them the picture of this rural ceremony, 
as drawn by the great Mantuan. 

In pritnis venerare Deos ; atque annua magncc 

Sacra refer Cereri, Uctis operatus in herbis, 
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Extrema sub casum hiemis,jam vere sereno. 

Turn agni yingues, et turn mollissima villa : 

Turn somtii dutces, densaque in montibus umbra. 

Cunctu tibi Cererem yubes agresiis adoret. 

Cut tu lacte favos, et miti riilue Baccho ; 

Terque novas circumfelix eat hostia Jruges; 

Omnis quam chorus, et socii coniitcntur ovantes, 

Et Cererem clamore vocent in tecta. 

Georg, i. ver. 338; 

Some critics contend, that Tibullus, in this Elegy, 
does not describe the Ambarval ceremony, be- 
cause he mentions some circumstances relating to 
it which Virgil omits, and relates others differ- 
ently from that poet. This argument needs no 
confutation. 

Ver. 3. Come , Bacchus .] This god is frequently 
called Tauricomis by the poets ; but why horns 
were planted on his head mythologists are greatly 
divided. Some of them look upon horns as a 
mark of divinity ; but why then do the other deities 
appear without tins badge ? Others of them assign 
horns to Bacchus, because drinking-cups were 
anciently formed of horn ; and there are who con- 
tend, that he is thus distinguished, because he was 
the first who ploughed with oxen. Those who 
recollect the old sentence, 

Sine Cercre et Baccho friget Venus , 

may haply be able to afford as satisfactory a reason 
for the comuted appearance of this deity, as any 
suggested above. River-gods are frequently re- 
presented with horns; but on a very different 
account. Pindar makes Bacchus the rugtSpog, or 
assessor of Ceres: and in the Orphic hyinu, address- 
ed to that goddess, she is called B go/xto*?’* nmrwj* 
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They were commonly worshipped together. See 
Callimachus’s sixth hymn. 

Some critics, superstitiously bent to deduce 
from scripture the origin of every mythological 
practice, have, from the comuta facies , common 
to Moses and Bacchus, supposed, that the law- 
giver of the Jews, and that heathen god, were 
one and the same person. But these perspicacious 
critics should have considered, that as adoration 
is natural to man, and ignorance and conjecture 
were prior to wisdom and philosophy, idolatry, 
which is the offspring of devotion and blind fancy, 
never was, nor could be, confined to those few 
regions bordering on Judea; nor consequently 
derived from the Jews, or any of their heroes. 
Were we permitted, because of some faint resem- 
blances between them, to form one person out of 
two; we should rather choose, from the similar 
circumstances of their births, deaths, &c. to make 
a Romulus, than a Bacchus of Moses. Chrono- 
logy indeed forbids this odd incorporation ; but 
writers would do better to interdict their pen, as 
Lord Bacon expresses it, all liberties of this kind, 
and not offer strange fires at the altar of the 
Lord. G. 

The Grecians had most probably an hero-god 
of their own, named Bacchus ; to whom they were 
indebted for some of the improvements of life. 
But it is very certain, that many of the actions, 
inventions, and symbols, of the Egyptian Osiris, 
were, in after times, attributed to him. We have 
here one instance of it. The bull was the esta- 
blished hieroglyphic of Osiris, as the inventor of 
agriculture. Greece adopted the invention for 
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their own Bacchus ; but not having the nse of the 
hieroglyphic characters, they contented themselves 
with borrowing an attribute for their deity, and 
assigned him the horns of the animal, by whose 
labours he was supposed to cultivate and introduce 
agriculture into the country. I might add, that 
whenever Bacchus and Ceres are spoken of to- 
gether, as rural deities, almost every thing applied 
to them, more properly belongs to Osiris and Isis. 
See a remarkable instance of this, Virgil’s Georgies, 
B. i. L. 5. et seq. to the 9th. 

Vos, o clarissima mundi, Sc c. 

Here Bacchus and Ceres, the humble inventors 
of wine and agriculture, are exalted into the 
heavens, and become snn and moon ; the great 
leaders of the year through its seasons. We know 
there is nothing in the Grecian mythology to sup- 
port this ; and that those heavenly luminaries are 
attributed to other deities. But it is certain, that 
the sun and moon were worshipped by the Egyp- 
tians under the denomination of their hero-gods, 
Osiris and Isis. Vid. Div. Legation, B. 4 . Sect. 
5. et alibi passim. B. 

• Ver. 7 It was usual at the time of these sacri- 
fices, to dress the cattle with garlands, and to give 
them a respite from labour. Vid. Fast. lib. i. ver. 
663. lib. vi. ver. 311. 

The ploughing ox was held in great estimation 
among the ancients ; respecting this, Varro, (de R. 
R. lib. ii. 1. 53.) Columella (in the preface to his 
sixth book), and Pliny, (lib. viii. c. 45.) may be 
consulted. But though we refer to these passages, 
the translator cannot deny himself the pleasure of 
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transcribing from Ovid the following good-natured 
apostrophe, in favour of those useful animals. 

Quid meruere loves, animal sine fraude, dolisque 
Innocuum, simplex, natum tolerare labor es ? 
Immemor est demum, nec frvgum munere dignus, 

Qui potuit, curvi demto modo pondere aratri, 
Jiuricolam tnactare suum ; qui trita labore 
Ilia, quibus toties durum renovaverat arvum 
Tot dederat messes, percussit colla securi. 

Met. lib. xv. ver, 120. 

How did the toiling ox his death deserve ? 

A downright simple drudge, and born to serve? 

O tyrant! with what justice canst thon hope 
The promise of the year, a plenteous crop ; 

When thou destroy’st the labouring steer who till’d. 

And plough’d with pains, thy else ungrateful field? 

From his yet reeking neck to draw the yoke, 

That neck with which the surly clods he broke ; 

And to thy hatchet yield thy husbandman, 

Who finish’d autumn, and the year began. 

Dryden. 

Accordingly we find, that in the ancient times 
of the Roman republic, a person was publicly 
condemned, for having felled a labouring ox (60s 
domitus,') in order to gratify the longings of one 
he was fond of. Valer. Maxim, lib. viii. lin. 1, 
And, in the declension of that empire, Constan- 
tine ordained, that no ploughing ox should be 
either distrained for debt, or taken from the tra- 
veller, to supply the place of such as were wanting 
to complete the number required at the public 
sports and races. 

Scaliger, on the authority of some old MSS. 
reads the original of the last line, as follows : 

Plena coronato vertice stare boves : 
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Yet most MSS. and the best editions read it. 

Plena coronato stare boves capite. 

But without their concurrence, Broekhusius 
justly observes, that Tibullus must have thus 
wrote it; as his ear taught him solicitously to 
avoid every combination of harsh hissing conso- 
nants, such as SC. SP. SQ. ST. 

Ex Tibullo probanda est Tibulliuna: scrlptionis consuctudo. 

Ver. 10. There are some things (says Servius) 
which, if done on a holiday, pollute it. Hence 
it was, that the pontiffs, when they were to per- 
form a sacrifice, sent out their beadles to prevent 
artificers from working, lest the sacred ceremony 
should be contaminated. (Serv. ad G. lib. i. ver. 
268.) And Macrobius tells us, that a herald also 
was employed on these occasions to prohibit the 
people from all secular business. Those, who un- 
knowingly transgressed, were obliged to purchase 
their expiation by sacrificing a hog; but the wilful 
guilt could not be expiated, in the opinion of 
Scaevola the high-priest. Sat. lib. c. 16. 

These heralds, from their office, had the names 
of Praclamitatoirs et pracice, bestowed upon 
them. 

Yet was not all work forbidden to the husband- 
man ; for as Cato (de R. R.) informs ns, they 
might, even on the most sacred holiday, clean their 
ditches, mend the highways, cut down briars, dig 
their garden, burn thorns, weed their meadows, 
cleanse their fish-ponds, bind withies, and do every 
office of cleanliness in their house. 

C. 2. Broekhus. 
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Pictures of life and manners, when truly copied 
from nature, however low the subject, never fail 
to delight us. And we have here a very faithful 
one exhibited to us. When the poet had dismissed 
man and beast to rest, proclaimed a general holi- 
day, and a vacation from all business ; he recollects 
that his last most difficult task was, to snatch the 
distaff out of the hands of the country housewife. 
Whoever has peeped into a farm-house, must have 
observed the notable mistress, whatever the rest 
of the family were doing, always in a hurry, and 
acting as eagerly upon the leading principle of the 
country, frugality, as a court-lady in pursuit of 
pleasure. Perhaps, one general reason might be 
assigned for the impetuosity of both. And the 
fine Lady Harriet, with the help of a little change 
of education, might have made a very notable * 
Amaryllis in the country. JS. 

Ver. 12. All matrimonial converse with women 
was strictly prohibited during a certain number of 
days preceding the Amberval sacrifices. 

Annua venerunt cerealis tempora sacri. 

Secubat in vacuo sola puella toro — 

complains the amorous Ovid, El. lib. iii. El. 9 ; 
but not only the unchaste, but persons defiled with 
recent blood, or polluted with the touch of a dead 
body, were forbidden to approach the altar. 

Ver. 14. The pure vestraeut mentioned in the 
original was white ; as Ovid, in that wonderful 
work of his, the Fasti, informs us : v 

Alba decent Cererem; vestes Cerealibus albas 

Sumite: nunc pulli velleris usus abest. 

Lib. iv. ver. 619. 
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Ver. 16. Although the Ambarval sacrifice was, 
generally, either a sow with pigs, or a lamb; yet 
the goat and bullock were sometimes also used. 
But whatever was the animal, it was conducted 
thrice with great solemnity round the field, ( ter 
ambiens agros) and thence obtained the name 
Ambarval. 

If, either in the procession- or at the altar, it 
spurned, or showed the least reluctance, they re- 
moved it, as displeasing to the deity ; and substi- 
tuted another victim in its stead. Hence the verb 
eat, in the original, and the epithet willing , in the 
translation. At the altar the victim was unbound; 
for, as Servins observes, 



Piaculum est, in sacnjicio aliquid esse rcligatum . 

There is a sensible epigram in the Anthology, 
which informs us, that not only Ceres and Bacchus, 
but Hercules and Mercury, had offerings made to 
them by the husbaudman. Hermes indeed was 
contented with milk and fruits; but, to the former, 
sheep and oxen were sacrificed. This, it seems, 
disgusted the penurious farmer ; who being told, 
Hercules deserved victims of that value, he made 
this spirited reply : ‘ What difference is there to 
me, whether my flock is destroyed by wolves, or 
by the keeper?’ 



Tt to orXfov « to 

OWvrai Cm ’hirxov hB Cm too ■pi/Xaxof. 

Ver. 17. Clean hands were necessary in all 
sacrifices. Thus Hesiod : 

MtjJt ttot’ n rj; Alt Xft€«y aiOzvct oivov 

Xtcg-iv cmr.mia'Tu aWoiar adavmoioTiv. 

Oil yap roiyt xXus-jcttiv am-rvovcrri li r ague. 

Egy xal Hjuto. Ver. 7-4 

VOL. II. D 
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According to Macrobius, when the Romans 
sacrificed to the Di superi , they washed the whole 
body with river water; but, in sacrifices to the 
infernal gods, a bare spriukling was sufficient. 
Sea -water was also sometimes used for the same 
purposes. 

Ver. 19. From ills, O sylvan gods.] The follow- 
ing is the form of prayer used by a farmer, upon 
a like occasion : ‘ O father! I conjure and entreat 
you, that you will be propitious to me, to my 
house and family ; that you will disperse ail mala- 
dies, known and unknown; calamities, barrenness, 
mortalities, aud pestilence: that you will give 
increase to my fruits, corn, trees, and vines ; that 
you will preserve my shepherds and my flocks; 
and give health and safety to us all.’ Vid. Cut. de 
R. R. c. 141. 

Ver. 24. So shall the hind.] I should not have 
hazarded an explanation of this passage, if 1 had 
not observed, that the meaning of it had escaped 
the notice of all the commentators. One of them 
has produced from Horace, by way of explanation, 
JEdificare casas, plostello adjungere mures. 

And again, 

JL.dificante casas qui sanlor. Lib. ii. Sat. 3. 

This is learning! this is that happy talent of 
criticism which explains a passage by authorities 
from his splendid fellows. But could this solemn 
trifler think, that an action which Horace repre- 
sents as the play of childhood, which he stigma- 
tizes as a glaring mark of an unsound head in any 
one that had attained to manhood, could be con- 
sidered by so exact a writer as Tibullus, as a 
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proper expression of gratitnde from a conntry 
village to its divine protectors ? The words we see 
are part of an address to the Dii patrii , upon a 
solemn lustration of the villagers and their fields. 
First, their protection is invoked for their harvest 
and flocks ; upon the grant of which, an assurance 
is given, that the happy farmer and his family 
would show their sense of the blessing, by heaping 
high the hearth, and running up hasty huts of twigs ; 
both of which must be supposed to be done ia 
honour of those very deities to whom the pro- 
mise is made. Consider then, that the Lares, the 
guardians and protectors of families, must be 
especially designed by, or at least included amongst, 
the Dii patrii. Now, comfortable houses, and 
warm fires, were considered as their proper gifts, 
as peculiarly under their tutelage: and nothing 
could be more in the spirit of antiquity, than for 
the farmer and his sportive family, in the midst of 
their festal joy, and in gratitude to the bounteous 
givers, to exhibit the representation of the very 
gifts which they were supposed to have received 
from them. The warm hut, and the blazing fire, 
were as proper expressions of gratitude to the 
Lares, as arms which had been used successfully 
to Hercules, the first-fruits to Ceres, and the image 
of a restored limb to Esculapius, or the hermae to 
Mercury, the guide and protector of travellers. 

Ver. 28. His numerous bondslaves all in goodly 
rotes.] These certain indications of a wealthy 
farmer, Horace, with his usual courtliness of ex- 
pression, calls Ditis examen Domus: but as that 
would have appeared flat in English, Mr. Francis 
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has judiciously passed it over in bis version. So 
peculiar are languages ! 

The vet'tus were slaves born of slaves. 

Ver. 36. The original of this cannot be ren- 
dered into intelligible English. The Rowans 
marked their wine casks with the name of him 
who was consul at the time when they were Ailed. 
They then fastened them down with chains. The 
older the Falernian and Chmu wines were, they 
became the more esteemed. They were often 
mixed together ; and this heightened the flavour 
of both. 

Might not these lines have convinced Dacier 
and the other commentators, who represent Tibul- 
lus as an indigent person, of their mistake? A 
poor man could not have afforded to treat a whole 
village with old Falernian and Chian wines. G. 

Though the Romans, by a very unlucky pro- 
verbial expression, used Grcecari for playing the 
good fellow ; yet I think that debauchery and 
intemperance were the characteristic manners 
neither of the Greeks nor Romans. At their 
festivals, they indeed thought them an indispensa- 
ble part of their religious rejoicings ; and if they 
were not wholly confined to these, it is certain, 
that by their means they first got footing amongst 
them. Athenaens Deipn. I. iii. ch. 3. tells us, that 
the ancients never indulged themselves with dain- 
ties, nor drank any quantity of wine, but at such 
times. As a convincing proof of which, he 
observes, that the very names for luxurious eating 
and drinking have some relation to their religious 
sacrifices. Thus ©o »y»j, ‘ a banquet,’ is so called, 
because they thought themselves obliged Sue, 
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ojwwJot, * to be drunk in honour of the gods f and 

* to be drank’ they called ptQvuv because they 
were most accustomed to do it, /*st « to Otmv, 

* after sacrifice.’ The Romans had adopted the 
same principles and practice; as appears from 
this very sober exhortation of the poet. B. 

i Ver. 38. Upon certain occasions the Romans 
drank a bumper for every letter of their friend or 
mistress's name. They received tills custom from 
the. Grecians. 

Ver. 40. The first Romans wore beards, and 
were represented accordingly in their statues and 
pictures. The intonsis axis of the original, there- 
fore, shows the antiquity of Mcssala’s family. 
Varro (de R. R.) informs us, that Fianius Mena 
was the first who introduced barbers into Rome ; 
and he brought them from Sicily, A. U. C. 454. 
Such circumstances, though seemingly inconsider- 
able, are yet necessary for a thorough understand- 
ing of the classics. 

Ver. 48. And thatch it o’er xoith turf or leafy 
sprays .] Such were the rude beginnings of archi- 
tecture ! and such wretched hovels are still to be 
seen in the barren and mountainous parts of this 
great and civilized island. See Vitruv. Archit. 1. 
ii. c. 1. 

Houses at first being only a defence from the 
weather, and built of whatever rude materials the 
country afforded, Rome was originally composed 
of mud-walled, straw-thatched cottages. Even 
Romulus’s palace was a hut, and as ill furnished as 
those of his subjects. 

Parvafnit, si prims veils elements referre, 

* Roma : sed in parva spts tamen hvjus erat. 
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Mania jam stabant pop u Us ang usta futuris ; 

Credit a scd turbo: tunc niniis amp la sine ; 

Qua fuerit nostrl si quarts regia nati, 

/Jdspice de canna straminlbusquc domum ; 

In slipula plucidi carpebat munera somni. 

Ov. Va*t. 1. iii. 

We are certain, that Rome at first was only a 
huddle of cottages, without any regular openings 
and streets ; nay, some philologists have conjec- 
tured, that that city never had regular streets like 
ours, as there is no Latin word which properly 
signifies a street Neither were Rome’s first 
places of worship much more superb than its 
houses; since we know, from Pliny, that till 
after the conquest of Asia, the Romans had only 
wooden, or at best earthen gods, in their temples. 

The translator must finish this note by correct- 
ing an error into which he has fallen, in bis notes 
upon the first Elegy of the first book, ver. 69. 
There it is asserted, that no purchaser was enti- 
tled to the spoils with which any house he might 
buy was adorned. But the fact is quite other- 
wise ; for Pliny expressly says, it was unlawful to 
take down these trophies, Affixis hostium spoliis , 
nec emptori rejigere liceret. 

Nat. Hist. 1. xxxv. c. 2. 

Thus it was that the Romans endeavoured to per- 
petuate the martial glory of their ancestors. 

Ver. 65. Broekhusius, contrary to the opinion 
of most of the commentators, joins vemo to alveo : 
and, in a far-fetched manner, justifies this con- 
struction by a passage from Columella. The 
translator cannot, however, help joining vemo 
with rure. It is certain, that Martial couples 
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*?stivum to rus ; lib. viii. Ep. 61. Frnterius reads 

Rare Icvis vernos Jlores, &c. 

But the ear may easily convince any one, that Ti- 
bullus never wrote it so. 

Ver. 59. Pip'd to his household gods.] A noble 
origin this of poetry ! After tiie hymns and sacri- 
fices were over, the villagers devoted the rest of 
the day to feasting and merriment. Their mer- 
riments, as Horace informs us, chiefly consisted 
in alternate, gay, extempore, innocent, and awk- 
ward jokes. 

I ersibus alternis opprobria rustica fudit. 

This holiday-wit, and rude species of poetry, was* 
called Fescennine et Saturnine, from the places in 
Tuscany and Latium, where it chiefly prevailed. 

From being practised by rustics, and only on 
these occasions, this species of witty raillery soon 
became the entertainment of towns, at their 
public diversions. Then it was, probably, that 
music and dancing, with gestures suited to the 
subject, were added ; and the raillery levelled not 
only at the actors, but spectators. The success of 
this motley entertainment suggested in time the 
idea of another poem, as various and sarcastic as 
the former. 

From the country custom of making presents 
of baskets filled with fruits, flowers, &c. ( snture 
lances ) upon particular occasions, this new enter- 
tainment assumed the name of satura poemata , 
or satire. By degrees, both these kinds of raillery 
became so petulant, that worth and virtue were 
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often treated by them with the same severity as 
vice and folly. This obliged the magistrate to 
interpose his authority: in consequence of which, 
a law was made, A.U.C. 302, subjecting not only 
the authors of these main carmina , but those also 
who recited and acted them, to a drubbing ; and 
hence the punishment was called fustilcgium. 
Thus was illiberal and dangerous wit restrained ; 
and chaste satire, by the successive eudeavours of 
Lucilius and others, advanced to an eminent de- 
gree of perfection. But as policy soon discovered 
that theatrical entertainments of one kind or an- 
other were necessary, a company of Tuscan his tors, 
or players, (for the Tuscans were then the best 
actors) were invited to Rome about forty years 
after the law above mentioned had passed. The 
language of these Tuscans not being understood 
at Rome, they endeavoured to supply this defi- 
ciency by a dumb sort of declamation, or eloquent 
fcciion ; wherein the motions and gestures of the 
body were regulated by the flute, in such a man- 
ner as to represent every sentiment and passion 
to the eye of the spectator. This pantomimical 
entertainment soon, however, fell into disuse; 
either through the death of the Tuscan performers, 
or because it possessed not the poignant raillery 
of the former pieces. Accordingly, we find that 
in A.U.C. 390, when a pestilence (for so histo- 
rians call it) raged at Rome, the magistrates were 
admonished to avert the anger of the gods by ex- 
hibiting plays. In consequence of this, a com- 
pany was sent for from Tuscany; and now they 
began to act (as Mr. Dryden expresses it) a kind 
of civil cleanly farce; the music, dancing, and 
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gestures being retained. These exhibitions, which 
had something in them to entertain the senses, 
and were not withal devoid of wit and ridicule, 
continued in quiet possession of the Homan theatre 
for 124 years, livius Andronicus was the first 
who brought a regular play upon the Roman stage. 
His plays were divided into acts, and modelled 
after the old comedy. Andronicus was a Grecian 
by birth, and had been taken captive by the Ro- 
mans. Having acquired a competent knowledge 
of the language of that people, he was presented 
with his freedom, by his master Salinator, whose 
children he had educated. This grand scenical 
revolution, as Tully informs us, happened a year 
after the first Punic war, and a year before Ennius 
was born. Now it was that, among the Romans, 
the learned began to study the Greek authors : 
and, as the tragic poets of Greece had carried the 
buskin to so great perfection, those among the 
Romans who wrote for the stage, thought they 
could not better employ their talents than ir. trans- 
lating those great originals, for the entertainment 
of their countrymen : and it was not till the age 
of Augustus that any piece, entirely Roman, was 
introduced upon the stage. 

Although Horace, as well as our poet, attri- 
bute the invention of poetry to the husbaudman, 
yet many critics, and especially Scaliger, bestow 
that honour on the shepherd. And, indeed, when 
we consider that flocks were tended before the 
earth was ploughed, their opinion is not impro- 
bable. But as poetry is natural to man, and pe- 
culiar to no nation, who can ascertain its inven- 
tor? 
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Ver.64. Bhss'd be the country.] Broekhusius says, 
the poet means the sun by the calidum sidus. It 
seems rather that he meant the dog-star. Tibul- 
lus calls the growing com the earth’s annual hair. 
This metaphor will not do in English. 

Ver. 66. Tragedy was at first nothing but an 
annual hymn, suug by peasants, in honour of Bac- 
chus; and he who acquitted himself best upon 
this topic was rewarded with a goat. Hence the 
Greek name T^ay ucluz. But as the sameness of 
the subject must at last have proved irksome, not 
only to the poet, but to the audience; it was no 
wonder that this entertainment was afterwards 
diversified. Thespis, a native of Icaria, a moun- 
tainous part of Attica, where this ceremony first 
obtained, interrupted the Bacchic chorus, (A. 
Mund. 3530) by recitation ; on pretence of casing 
the chorus, and varying the amusement. He 
happily succeeded : and what at first was only a 
subsidiary interlude, soon became the principal 
entertainment. Rude, doubtless, it was ; for Thes- 
pis, as Aristotle hints, employed but one interlo- 
cutor. The entertainment yet scarce merited the 
name of tragedy, which cannot subsist without 
dialogue. Succeeding poets saw this; and, by- 
improving on one another, carried tragedy to per- 
fection. The chorus was retained ; but then it 
was no longer a hymn in honour of Bacchus. The 
subject of the song arose from the subject of the 
play : and those who performed in it the chorus, 
became essential persons in the drama. 

Although the Greeks fix upon Attica as the 
place where tragedy made its first appearance; 
yet, as man is an imitative animal, the source of 
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tliis species of poetry, as well as of the other imi- 
tative arts, is to be sought for in human nature. 
The Chinese, from the earliest antiquity, have had 
dramatic entertainments; and that excellent his- 
torian, Garciiasso de la Vega, informs us, in the 
first part of his 4 Commentaries Reales ,’ that the 
Peruvians composed and acted several tiagedics 
and comedies. 

The reason for sacrificing a goat to the god of 
wine, the antiquarians tell us, was this : Bacchus, 
having found out the secret of cultivating the vine, 
and of making wine from the grape, taught his 
discovery to one Icarus, ( Vid. Bulinger. de Theat. 
1. i. c. 1.) a native of Icaria, who successfully 
continued the practice. One day, as Icarus was 
visiting his viueyard, he caught a goat, which had 
made great havoc among his vines. Interest, and 
gratitude to his instructor, equally conspiring, he 
sacrificed the creature to Bacchus. His peasants, 
who doubtless had been invited to see the foe im- 
molated, danced around the sacrifice, and joyfully 
sung the praises of the god. Institutions of this 
kind need but be begun, to make them continual. 
Hence, what at first was merely accidental, be- 
came a part of annual devotion. 

Ver. 71. See a fine description of wool-shear- 
ing in Thomson’s Summer. 

Ver. 74. Weaving was held in such estimation 
by the ancients, that the goddess of wisdom pa- 
tronized that art. Hence not only the greatest 
queens of old, but Circe, the daughter of the sun, 
and a goddess, practised it. The reader who 
chooses to see this subject treated of, with all the 
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importance it deserves, most peruse that most ele- 
gant of didactic poems, the 1 Fleece.’ 

Ver. 76. The author of that delicate poem, the 
* Pervigilium Veneris,’ also makes the god of love 
to have been born in the country. 

Ipse amor, jnier Diana- , ritre natus dicitur. 

Hunc ager, cum parturiret ipsa , svseepit sinn ; 

Ipsa Jlorum delicatis educuvit osculis. 

Which are thus elegantly translated by Parnell : 

E’en love (if fame the truth of love declare) 

Drew first the breathings of n rural air. 

Some pleasing meadow pregnant beauty press’d. 

She laid her infant on its flowery breast ; 

From nature’s sweets be sip’d the fragrant dew, 
tie smil’d, be kiss’d them, and by kissing grew. 

G. 

This birth of Love is prettily imagined; and 
the episodical address to him, in a precatory hymn 
to the rural deities, is not without its propriety. 
We know, that to gratify the farmer’s hopes, his 
cattle must increase, as well as his grain flourish ; 
and that beasts as well as men were supposed to 
feel the influence of almighty love. Poetry ani- 
mates every thing. In a heathen poet’s creed, 
not only hills, trees, fountains, are inhabited by 
superior intelligences ; but the very passions them- 
selves must be exalted into deities. If we strip 
the description of Tibullus of its poetical orna- 
ments, it will be foond to agree very well with 
troth and nature. The workings of the passions 
in minds rode and Uncultivated, such as a hea- 
then poet must suppose the first man to have 
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been, must needs be tumultuous and undistinguisb- 
ing. Love in this case would be mere lust, with- 
out either choice or discernment, raised and gra- 
tified by the first object that offered ; and when 
exalted into a person, may justly be supposed to 
have his birth amongst beasts, or men little su- 
perior to them, and to throw his arrows about at 
random. But when the mind begins to admit of 
refinement, becomes curious about its olyects, and 
delicate in its pursuits, then love will only be ex- 
cited in it by excellence, either real or imagined ; 
and, despising promiscuous concubinage, and the 
possession of easier gratifications, it will, with 
much pain and anxiety, and severe distress upon 
miscarriage, confine itself to th«i pursuit of some 
favourite object Then it is, that the deified pas- 
sion must be supposed to become skilful in its 
business, to take exact aim, and, neglecting the 
bestial throng, to wound those hearts deepest that 
are capable of the most exquisite feeling. Thus 
does our poet keep close to nature, even when 
bis language is most figurative, and speaks of the 
passions almost with as much precision as the most 
curious theorist. B. 

Ver. 88. Ariosto, as Broekhusius remarks, has 
happily imitated our poet, in his fable of Jocondo 
and Astolphus ; Cant. 28. St. 62, 63. 

Ver. 93. O come — but throw.'] 

\ 

Come Cupid then, but throw thy shafts away, 

Ihy burning shafts, &c. 

Hac sunt bellissima , (as Broekhusius justly re- 
marks) et amcence simplicitatis lenocinio amabilis- 
sima. Frustra ad hanc suavitatem adspirant illi, 
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qui pcrspicei'e non possunt, quid sit pulchritude 
naturalis. 

Ver. 97. When the superstitions ajnong the an- 
cients were solicitous to obtain what morality 
forbade them to desire ; they put up private pe- 
titions to the gods, and imagined that the gods 
were, in that case, obliged to grant their requests ; 
more especially when the offerings they presented 
were sufficiently costly. See this abominable su- 
perstition, forcibly redargued by that great moral 
satirist Persius. When the ancients were parti- 
cularly anxious about the attainment of any thing, 
they used to bribe the keepers of the temple of 
their favourite god, to let them come nearest his 
statue, in order that their petition might be the 
best heard. Senec. Ep. 41. 

Ver. 100. Evening and night are variously re- 
presented by both poets and painters. In one of 
the hymns usually ascribed by eritics to Orpheus, 
the stars, as in our poet, are called the ‘ daughter’s 
of night.’ And Theocritus names them 
EuJt) ;>>o< xre'r’ arrvya vvxrog maSoi. 

v Id. 2. 

Thomson’s description of a summer’s eve and 
night is exquisitely fine ; containing many appro- 
priate and original images: neither is the fol- 
lowing picture, by Mr. Smart, destitute of real 
poetry. 

Night, with all her negro-train, 

'l ook possession of the plain ; 

In a herse she rode, reclin’d, # 

Drawn by screech-owl*, slow and blind. 

Close to her, with printless feet, 

Crept Stillness, in a winding-sheet. 

See his Orig. Poems, p. 13. 
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Mr. Spence, in the notes on his Dialogue of the 
Planets, Times, and Seasons, converts the Mar 
tris of the original into Mart is , and so applies it 
to the planet Mars. But as this reading is unau- 
thorised by any MSS. or good edition, and in 
truth has no sort of connection with the context, 
(Night being there represented as the mother of 
the stars) we have been obliged to reject it. 

Ver. 104. Statius and Ciaudian make Sleep the 
charioteer of night: but the post assigned Som- 
nus by our poet, is both more poetical, and more 
consonant to truth. 

This night-piece is worthy the pencil of a 
Claude Lorraine or a Guido Rheni. 



NOTES ON ELEGY II. 

This Elegy celebrates the birth-day of Cornutus; 
and is addressed to Genius, a sort of divinity, who 
was supposed constantly to attend every man 
through the whole course of his life. It exhibits 
a description of the rites usually performed on that 
occasion. 

In some less perfect editions, the person, on 
whose birth-day this Elegy was written, is called 
Cerinthus: but as the laborius Broekhusius has 
proved, that Cerinthus is the foreign name of a 
slave ; and slaves, according to him, were not per- 
mitted to marry; sercis enim non uxores , sed con- 
cubemalcs erant : a wife being mentioned by the 
poet as the chief boon his friend had to demand 
of his natal god : and as the oldest MSS. and least 
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corrupted editions read Cornutus, we also have 
retained that name. 

After all, as we know nothing certain of either 
Cerinthus, or Cornutus, the reader may adopt 
what name he shall think proper. 

Ver. l. The god meant in the text is Genius. 
Plutarch (in Lib. de Oracul.) and Plato inform 
us, that being of a middle nature between gods 
and men, the genii were supposed to be the secret 
monitors, by whose insinuations mankind were in- 
clined to the practice of goodness. According to 
Varro, in his book intituled Attieus, the ancients 
abstained from all bloody sacrifices at the festival 
of Genius : and the reason given for this conduct 
is, that they might not deprive other beings of 
life, on that day, wherefore they themselves joy- 
fully commemorated the reception of it. They 
otfered wine indeed, because that promotes hila- 
rity ; as also pulse, which they call tritilla, that 
being in ancient times a child’s first spoon-meat. 
Vid. Censor de Die natal, et Boxhorn. Quaest. 
Rom. p. 94. 

Genius is derived from Gigno; and therefore 
Horace styles him 

Natale Comes qui tempcrat astrum, 

Humana Dcus Nature. 

Vid. Notes on El. viii. B. 1. and El. v. B. 4. 

Ver. 2. This Cornutus, (if Broekhnsius is not 
mistaken in his conjecture) is he who was Praetor 
of Rome A.U.C. 710, in the consulate of Hir- 
tius and Pansa; who, in their absence, enjoyed 
the consular authority, and was appointed by the 
Senate supplicationes per 50 dies , ad omnia pulvi- 
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narla constituere , for the victory obtained at Mo- 
dena. Vid. Cicer. lib. x. Ep. fain. 12. and 16. 
See also the notes on El. v. B. 3. 

However, as this supposition is founded upon 
the sameness of name only, so the person whose 
birth our poet celebrates, may have been some 
young nobleman of the Sulpiciau or Ccecilian fa- 
milies ; Coruutus being a surname in both these 
houses. 

It was the custom, says Dart, to enjoin silence 
at all religious invocations : the priest began with 
the known expression of Favete lingnis, lest any 
words of ill omen should injure the sacrifice : 
(Fid. Hor. Ep. lib. iii. Ode 1. and Virg. iEn. lib. 
v.) but as Tibullus enjoius bona vei'ba , which Ovid 
calls bona: preces , it would seem that silence was 
not so much expected, as that the words and 
prayers of the spectators should have a tendency 
to further the happiness of him for whom the of- 
fering was made. 

The different manners in which these two lines 
are printed in the original, have occasioned a va- 
riety of interpretations. 

See a more particular account of the festival of 
Genius in Ovid, lib. iii. Trist. El. 13. lib. v. Trist. 
El. 5. also lib. 1. Fast. V. 72. and lib. iii. Pont. 
Epist. 4. 

Ver. 9. Although among the Romans each per- 
son was supposed to have his own distinct Genius, 
who was born and died with him ; and conse- 
quently, though Genius was but a plebeian divi- 
nity, yet it appears from this, and some other pas- 
sages in the classics, that the Genii were thought 
to have a power of bestowing important favours 

VOL. II. E 
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on those they attended. They seem, however, to 
be nothing else but the particular bent of each 
person made into a deity ; and as every body’s 
own temper is, in a great measure, the cause of his 
happiness or misery, they were supposed to share 
in all the enjoyments and sufferings of the persons 
they attended. Hence, probably, come those ex- 
pressions among the ancients, of indulging or de- 
frauding your genius. The Comes , or presiding 
genius of the sex, was a female, and called Juno. 
The women, as well as their admirers, used to 
swear by this deity. Of the latter we have an 
instance in the last Elegy of the last book of Tibul- 
lus ; and Petronius gives us a pleasant instance of 
the former, Junonem meam natem habeam , (says 
the debauched Quartilla) si me unquam virginum 
fuisse memini ! On medals these deities are some- 
times dressed, like the persons over whom they 
presided : thus, the Juno of a vestal was habited 
like a nun of that order. There was no harm in 
this ; but when the medallists represent the ge- 
nius of that monster Nero, with the insignia of 
piety, plenty, and prosperity, we cannot help la- 
menting at least the depravity of these artists. 

Ver. 16 . Where ruddy waters lave , &c.] A quo- 
tation from that accurate and curious Roman tra- 
veller, Pietro della Valle, w ill show the propriety 
of this expression. Mi maravigliai ben ’ assai del 
nome di Rosso , che si det a questo more : perche non 
i come il mar Nero , che per la sicurczza sua, che 
nasce dal fondo cupo e sporcho , merita degnamente 
quel nome: in questo V acqua e chiarissima , che si 
rede ilfundo piil, che non si fa a Posilipo la state ; 
ed a vederla di lontano piglia, come gli altri mari, 
color di turchino. V arena poi t dalla quale vog- 
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liono alcuni che il nome derivi, (son tutte bugie) 

6 come le alt re; anzi bianca assai piil delle nostre: 
di maniera , che il nome non pud venir da altro , che 
dal nome proprio di quel rt Eythra, sepolto in un’ 
iso la del oceano meridionale come dice Strabone, che 
significava Rosso; dal quale, come si cede in uso 
appresso i Latini , tutto quel mare, e non il solo seno 
Arabico, che i una particella di esso, prese di Rosso 
il nome ; che da’ modeimi poi, forse perche cosl lo 
chiama la Sacm Scrittura nel passaggio degli Ebrei, 
al seno Arabico, di cui parliamo, piu spetialmente a 
stato appropnato. — Broekhus. p. 232. 

Ver. 19. The original of this passage, Mr. Dart, 
in conformity to Achilles Statius, interprets, 

‘ Alas! yoar prayers are slighted,’ &c. 

But the subsequent part of the Elegy shows the 
mistake. 

Besides, we know the ancients supposed, that 
Genius was very complaisant upon those occasions, 
never refusing any petition. The nuptial bed was 
consecrated to this god. 

Not only men, but cities and nations, had their 
Genii. The concealment of the names of the lat- 
ter was looked upon as of the highest conse- 
quence ; it being believed, that when a town was 
invested, or a country harassed by wars, if the 
enemy implored them by their right appellation, 
they would abandon that city or nation. 

Cicero twice uses the word cadere in the same 
sense that our poet uses it. 

Ver. 20 . Yellow was consecrated by the an- 
eients to the god of marriage. 

Ver. 23. The original of this passage is variously 
read. According to Heinsius’s correction it is, 
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Hue venias nut at Lx avi, protemque minis/ res. 

But Scaliger, and other editors, print it thus ; 

Hue veniat Natalis avis protemque ministret. 

The natal bird, which this reading supposes, 
was, according to them, the crow. It is true, 
j'Elian {de Anim. lib. iii. c. 9.) tells us, he was in- 
formed, that the ancients, in their marriages, were 
wont to invoke that bird, alter their addresses to 
Hymenaeus; it being regarded as a symbol of con- 
cord by those who married on account of children. 
The passage, however, upon which they built this 
their interpretation, plainly shows, that the crow 
was not looked upon, in the days of Hadrian, as 
propitious to marriage ; and we have the autho- 
rity of Virgil and Horace, not to mention Pliuy 
the elder, for asserting that the crow was a bird 
of bad omen. The hac Avi then of the original 
signifies hoc Augurio ; as is expressed in the ver- 
sion, where something of Scaliger’s interpretation 
is also retained. 

According to Vulpius, they used to observe at 
the birth of a child what birds either flew past 
or made a noise; and from these circumstances 
predicted good or bad fortune to their progeny. 
But as Cupid some few lines before is represented 
with Strepitantibus alis, that critic is of opinion, 
that the Natalis Avis mentioned in the text is the 
god of love ; who, at the birth of Cornutus and 
his wife, gave happy omens. But though it is 
true, that Bion has represented love as a large 
bird, the interpretation seems too far-fetched for 
Tibullus. 
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Nemesis, to whom the remaining Elegies in this 
book are addressed, had gone from Rome to her 
estate in the country, to be present, as is sup- 
posed, at the festival of the god Terminus, which 
was annually celebrated about the 21st of February. 
As the poet was deeply enamoured of Nemesis, 
her departure gave him great uneasiness; but 
being informed that she meant to continue at her 
seat till the vintage and harvest were past, he 
determined to follow her in the dress of a peasant, 
and by getting himself employed in her fields, 
thus to enjoy the satisfaction of beholding her 
undiscovered. Cornutus probably objected to the 
disgrace of this metamorphosis ; but to this Tibul- 
lus gave an appropriated answer ; ‘ the god of 
poets, Apollo himself, iu circumstances analogous 
to mine, (said he) abandoned heaven, and became 
the herdsman of Admetus : nay, so thoroughly 
was that deity mastered by love, that he withdrew 
liis attention from the Delphian shrine, &c. and 
submitted to perform the meanest rural drudgeries.’ 
As Tibullus deemed his friend’s approbation of 
consequence, he enumerates these servilities, and 
therefore the translator cannot help thinking that 
the line 

Ipse Deus, &c. 

and the three following, being descriptive of these, 
are genuine. What further confirms the transla- 
tor in his opinion of their authenticity is, that 
Ovid makes use of the same argument in his ‘ Art 
of Love.’ 
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But, probably, the example of Apo'lo had not 
all the influence on the uninspired and laughing 
Cornutus that our poet could have wished. Tibul- 
lus, therefore, curses the occasion of his amorous 
travesty, exclaims against agriculture, and wishes 
for a return of the golden age ; but suddenly 
changing his tone, he otters himself to the meanest 
and most laborious employments of the country, 
to enjoy the felicity of obeying his mistress. 

Propertius’s nineteenth Elegy, lib. 2. and Ovid’s 
beautiful invitation to Corinna, from his country 
seat, may be compared with this. 

Ver. 5. Hercules Strozza, no mean poet of 
Ferrara, has happily imitated this passage of 
Tibullus : 

Mura peto: valeatque forum, valeantque sodales. 

Et Venus et Veneris cessit in arva puer. 

Pascit Amor pccas ; at nvmerum Cytherea recenset : 

Vomera dura gravijngera Jindit Hymen. 

Et dominam mirantur Oves, dominumque volucrem : 

Vicinasque rudis combibit agna faces. 

Plus solitd petulans aries salit ; ictaque tellus 

Sentit aratori numen inesse suo. 

Lib. i. Am. £1. 2. 

Strozza inherited the poetical talent of his father 
Titus. 

Ver. 7. It is not improbable, as Broekhusius 
remarks, that Tibullus was indebted to Moschus’s 
Epigram Et? tgura agoTfiuvra, for this thought. 

Ver. 9. Hammond's seventh Elegy is almost a 
translation of this. 

Ver. 15. Mythologists assign different reasons 
for Apollo’s absence from heaven ; but whatever 
the cause was, love (according to these gentlemen) 
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soon made him less solicitous to regain his native 
skies. Alcestis, the wife of Admetus, was his 
favourite ; but it is probable that all his endeavours 
to gain that lady proved ineffectual ; for when 
Admetus, in a dangerous fit of illness, consulted 
the oracle for a remedy, and was answered that 
he must perish unless another would die in his 
room, she, with a disinterestedness and love pecu* 
liar to conjugal fidelity, became the willing sacri- 
fice, and by her death recovered her husband. It 
happened fortunately, that Hercules arrived at 
Admetus’s palace the very day that Alcestis was 
sacrificed ; and having been well entertained by 
that prince, expressed his gratitude to him by 
descending into hell, foiling death, and bringing 
back again Alcestis to her beloved husband. Upon 
this fable Euripides has founded one of his most 
pathetic tragedies. 

The ladies are not greatly indebted to the 
mythologists, who have unanimously represented 
Apollo, though an xaXos k»i ecu vtoj, ‘ always 
beautiful and always young,’ as unsuccessful in his 
amours; but whatever reason they have to com- 
plain, those who are fond of poetry have none ; as 
the repulse that god met with from Daphne, hath 
given rise to a piece in Waller, which for ease of 
numbers, and happiness of fabulous allusion, is 
surpassed by few modern poems. Vid. his story 
of Daphne and Phoebus applied. 

Ver. 19. * If love had so much power over 
Apollo, as to make him undergo, not only the 
most servile drudgeries, but also to neglect the 
fate of nations ; surely, I may be excused, (argues 
our poet) when the same passion obliges me to 
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become a ploughman.’ But should not Tibullus 
have added, that as his Nemesis every way ex- 
celled Apollo’s flame, so he himself, in acting the 
part he did, was more excusable than the deity? 
This gallant addition, Mr. Prior, had he produced 
Phoebus’s conduct as an apology for his own, 
would not have omitted, though Mr. Hammond 
has. 

Ver. 21. Homer, II. 5. mentions the juice of 
the flg, as applied to this purpose. All acids 
coagulate milk. 

Nor w'as Apollo only bountiful to the swains 
in those respects. Callimachus records many 
other instances of blessings, which, in his absence 
from heaven, he bestowed on the country. 

<J>c7ooy xa'i 'NcfMav xtxX^rxo/u.fy t j tri xcTyu 
’Efor 1 iir ’ y\vu> {tvyririSac tTfljptv 5'irxKf 

HiSja 0*-’ igwri xexau<rfJ.t yof AJ/^toio, &c. 

Vid. tiis Hymn E»; AwoXXutya, V. 46. &c. 

Which Prior has thus translated : 

Thee, Nomian, we adore; for lhat from heaven 
Descending, thou on fair Amphrysui’ banks 
Didst gnard Admetus’ herds : sithence the cow 
Produc’d an ampler store of milk, and the she-goat 
Not without pain drag’d her distended udder, 

And ewes that erst brought forth but single iambs. 

Now drop’d their twofold burdens; bless’d the cattle 
On which Apollo rast his favouring eye!’ 

Ver. 23. Valerius Flaccus has imitated this 
thought in the first book of his Argonauts; a 
poem, which, however little read, is by no means 
destitute of many striking poetical beauties. 

Te quoque dant campl tnnto pastore pliereei 
Felices Admeti. Tuis nam pendet in arils 
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' Delius , Irato Steropen quod J'uderat arcit. 

AU, quoties famulo not Li soior obvia sylvLs 
Flevit, ubi Ossete captaret /rigor a qnercus, 

Pecteret et pingui rnersos iittbcidc crines ! 

V. 444. 

Ver. 31. As the ancients supposed that Apollo 
showed a particular fondness for fine long curling 
hair, they never failed, in their addresses to that 
god, to praise him, as possessing that ornament. 
Hence, in the hymns ascribed to Orpheus, Apollo 
is styled and by other Greek poets 

and axwgoxoju. and by the Latins 
Crinitus. In imitation of their patron-god, the 
bards of old affected to wear long hair. Thus 
Virgil represents Jopas. 

Phavorinus, in a quotation which Stobaeus has 
preserved of his, uses Zyithv in the same sense as 
Tibullus uses quarere in this passage. Serm. 64. 

Ver. 34. Delos is an island in the /Egean sea, 
the most famous of the Cyclades, the birth-place 
of Apollo and his sister Diana; upon which account 
it was held in such reverence by the ancients, that 
when the Persians, in one of their expeditions 
against Greece, anchored there with a thousand 
ships, nought belonging to the island was violated 
by the army. 

Etymologists say, it obtained the name of Delos, 
am t« AriXtry, from its suddenly emerging from 
the waves at the command of Neptune. Latona, 
not daring to remain long during her pregnancy 
in a known place, (the jealous Juno having dis- 
patched the serpent Python in pursuit of her) 
was here safely delivered. Apollo afterwards slew 
this serpent. Vid. Ovid’s Met. The Athenians, 
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in performance of a vow made by Theseus, sent 
every year a sacred vessel to Delos, with offerings 
to that god. Till this vessel returned to Athens, 
the punishment of criminals, however guilty they 
were, was respited. As soon as Apollo’s priest 
crowned the poop of the vessel, which was the 
signal for sailing, the city was purified. 

Delphi was a city of Phocis, in the neighbour- 
hood of Parnassus, built by Delpbus, the son of 
Apollo or Neptune. It was of difficult access, 
being situated among rocks and frightful precipices. 
Here Apollo had a famous temple, to which other 
nations as well as the Greeks repaired in times 
of public distress, to learn how an end might be 
put to their calamities; as also to be informed of 
the manner in which any enterprise ought to be 
conducted, or what would be the issue of any 
event. The pythoness, or priestess of this temple, 
was famed for the ambiguity of her answers. As 
nothing is more profuse than superstitions credulity, 
the riches brought to this temple were immense ; 
insomuch that the retainers to the temple could 
well afford to maintain spies every where, to 
inform them of what passed or was likely to hap- 
pen; as well as poets, to versify their responses. 
The name by which Delphi now goes is Salona. 
Vid. Steph. Diet. See also the Abbe Banier, for 
the immense wealth of this temple. 

Ver. 41. Editions in general read, 

At tibi dura seges, &c. 

And the commentators make seges here to signify 
Nemesis’s estate ; but as there is no authority for 
this application of that term in any other classic, 
Broeklmsius adopts Heinsius’s correction, 
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At tibi dura Ceres, &c. 

And this the Dutchman thinks warranted, by the 
immediate introduction of Bacchus in the original. 
The translator, however, has preferred the first 
reading, that being supported by most MSS. 

Ver. 48. May rills and acorns, &c.] This thought 
shows the intenseness of our author’s passion for 
Nemesis. The Romans highly esteemed agricul- 
ture. Cicero speaks of it as proxima sapientia') 
and Tibullus seems to have been of the same 
opinion. 

The wise and good Boethius has drawn no con- 
temptible picture of this primeval simplicity, (Lib. 
ii. Carm. 5.) although we cannot agree with him 
when he wishes for a return of that state. 

Ver. 55. 

Once moie, ye simple usages obtain ! 

Ho — lead me, drive me to the cultur'd plain! 

This abrupt refifcal of a state from which he ex- 
pected so much happiness, is so strongly expressive 
of love, that it may be put in competition with 
any of the most boasted passages in the heroic 
poets, where a sudden change of impetuous desire 
is expressed. 

Slaves were employed in performing the more 
servile offices of husbandry ; and their most faith- 
ful labours seldom exempted them from the chain. 
It is indeed shocking to humanity to think, with 
wliat cruelty these unfortunate wretches were 
treated by their Roman masters. See Mr. Hume’s 
entertaining Discourse on the Populousness of 
Ancient Nations. 
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Tibullu«, finding all his endeavours to gain the 
heart of Nemesis unavailing, determined to con- 
quer his affection for her ; he accordingly put his 
resolution in practice; but finding his every effort 
ineffectual, he gave over the struggle, yielded to 
his destiny, and sent her the foregoing beautiful 
Elegy, in which he acknowledges the sovereignty 
which her charms had gained over him, and entreats 
her to mitigate her cruelty. 

The whole poem is a tempest (if the expression 
may be allowed) of amorous and contrary affec- 
tions. By these our author is particularly distin- 
guished from Ovid and Propertius. These poets 
generally begin and end their elegies with the same 
passion ; whereas the reader will often find in one 
of Tibullus’s, all those contrarieties and transitions, 
which peculiarly characterize the passion of love, 
and are so beautiful in poetry. This justifies the 
elegant encomium which Joannes Baptista Pius 
bestows on our author : Princeps elegomm poet arum 
est duhio procul Al. Tibullus , quia vere amantem 
agit. Modo superbit, modo supplicat, annuit, renuit , 
minatur, intercedit , dedignatur , devovet, orat, incon- 
stans est , quod voluit, non vult, quod optavit , refugit, 
secum dissidens , ut in vera Cupidinis rota circumagi 
credos. 

Major Pack’s version of this Elegy would have 
been more in the spirit of Tibullus, had he mingled 
les3 wit with it. 

Ver. 1. Chains, imprisonment, flames, darts, 
have been huddled together by many a gentle 
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writer, who imagined himself qualified for telling 
a curious love-tale ; and probably they have drawn 
much self-complacency from this passage of Tibul- 
lus, who has expressed, and probably felt, all the 
soft distresses of the tender passion superior to 
every other writer. But whatever Tibullus feels, 
he never loses his judgment and correctness in 
writing. A little attention will convince us, that 
the metaphor here is simple, entire, and uniformly 
pursued throughout. The tyranny of the passion 
of love over reason, the waywardness of a love- 
stricken mind, and the distresses which it feels 
from the caprice and frowns of an haughty mistress, 
suggested to l'ibullns, that the most abject state 
of slavery aptly represented the condition of a 
drooping lover. Let us not estimate the severity 
of this servitude by our own customs and manners. 
We must step into America to see cruel instances 
of it ; or if we look into ancient times, we shall 
find that those who were servants utterly lost 
their liberty, lost all power over their actions, 
and almost over their thoughts themselves; that 
those of them whose condition was the worst, 
were employed in the heaviest labours, were con- 
stantly kept in chains, had severe taskmasters 
over them, and upon every slight occasion were 
exposed to some of those sharp torments which 
a slave in Plautus thus humorously describes; 

—Stimulos, lamb) us, crucesque cnmpedesque, 

Nervos, catenas, carceres numellas, pedicas, bcias, 

Jndoctorcsque acerrlmos, gnarosque nostri tergi. 

Laminas here answers to faces in Tibullus. They 
were heated bars of iron used iu the punishment 
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of slaves. Thus Cicero, in his accusation of Verres, 
for treatiug a Roman citizen as a slave, charges 
him, Quid, cum ignes et ardentes lamime, ceterique 
cruciatus udmovebantur'! So that when Tibullus 
cries out, to remove, sceva puella, faces, he is still 
describing the metaphorical slavery he was fallen 
into. We shall now know what to do with the 
following line, 

Et, scu quid merui, seu quid peccavimus, uror. 

One of the commentators, thinking it hard that 
a man should be burnt for his good deserts, has 
explained quid merui by quid deliqui ,* he might as 
well have said peccavi ; but peccavimus followed, 
and the critic was resolved to vary the word, if he 
could not the image ; but Tibullus well knew how 
to do both. His design was to represent the hard- 
ness of his slavery ; and to this purpose he declares, 
that such was the capricious cruelty of his mistress, 
such the severity of love, his task-master and tor- 
turer, that he was not only elosely kept in chains, 
but had the torture wantonly applied, whether he 
was faithful to the offices love enjoined, or was re- 
bellious, mutinous, or negligent ; that is, that his 
mistress was cruel, and love a torment to him, as 
well when he attempted to please her, as when he 
was impatient under her harsh usage, and endea- 
. voured to regain his ease and liberty. B. 

Ver. 10. As the ancients had but imperfect 
assurances of a future state, many of them regarded 
mere animal life as tire greatest of blessings, and 
dedicated every hour to some sensual gratification. 
Tins manner of living, at least, was not unnsual 
among the Epicureans; a sect from which, we 
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have reason to think, Tibullus was not averse. 
His misery, therefore, must have been extreme, 
when it forced him to wish for such a metamor- 
phosis, as not only would have deprived him of 
every satisfaction of sense, but rendered him an 
eternal curse and reproach to all seafaring people. 

Ver. 17. Some critics contend, that Tibullus 
here ascribes to Apollo the invention of elegy, 
and thereby determines the dispute which so 
warmly engaged the grammarians of the Augustan 
age : but others, with more reason, suppose that 
the poet, in this place, intended only in general 
to represent this god as the author and patron of 
poetry. The translator has given the line a sense 
different from both; with what propriety, the 
reader will determine. 

Yer. 29. The /acinus and cedes, in the original, 
allude to the many massacres and proscriptions 
which were the dreadful effects of those civil wars 
which at last extinguished the liberty of Rome. 
The butcheries by which Octavius acquired the 
sovereignty of the world, fixed such disgrace 
upon himself, and so deeply stained his family 
with the imputation of cruelty* that even the 
mercies of Caesar are become suspected. Indeed, 
neither Augustus nor Julius are to be accused of 
having been the first, who subverted the constitu- 
tion of their country; for this was done in the 
days of Marius and Scylla : and if we consider 
the venality of the people, the luxury of the 
senate, the small number of good men who sur- * 
vived the public calamities, and add to this the 
rapacionsness of the generals and governors of 
provinces, we shall be induced, perhaps, to allow 
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that Augustas had it net in his power to comply 
with Agrippa’s advice, of restoring Rome to its 
old plan of government. 

Ver. 30. Our poet seems here unjustly to accuse 
the god of love ; for no passion is less mercenary 
than that which be inspires. It must be admitted, 
however, that Tibullus acts a gallant part at least, 
in endeavouring to remove an aspersion from his 
mistress, though his regard for Cupid may be 
called in question when he attempts to fix this 
odium upou him. He seems to be aware of this, 
and therefore involves also in his censure those 
who certainly better deserved it. 

Ver. 35. Propertius derives female infidelity, 
and female avarice, from the same sources. See 
Lib. tii. El. 11. which is a keen and witty, if not 
a just invective. 

Ver. 42. A bawd, in Plautus, thus describes the 
behaviour of a new lover : • 

————— Obi de plena promitur 
Neque ille scit quid det, quid damni facial , illi ret studet. 
Volt placere sese Arnica’, volt miJti, volt pedissequa?. 

Volt famulis, volt ctiam anctllis, et quoque catulo meo 
Subblanditur novus amator, se tit cum videat, gaudeat. 

Asin. Act i. J. 5. 

Andreas Maranus, a poet of Vicenza, seems to 
have had this passage of Tibullus in his eye in one 
of his Elegies. 

Optamus sero, qua oblata remisimus ultra. 

Utere fetid dum licet esse tibi. 

Max subeunt casus, subeuntque pericula mille, 
Advigelat custos, advigelatque cants. 

Interia obrepunt morbi vel decolor at as, 

ISlanditias nec fas dicere, nee facere. 

Volp. 
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' But more correspondent to our poet’s sentiments 
is the following Greek Epigram : 

ITv fxtv to cJujuj <£iXo{ out* Sufeujoj 

Ev TTOirtV, OUT* X'JUlv *V S'JO^Uj’Olf OtStTai. 

Will the reader pardon me one quotation more? 
It is a humorous epitaph on a dog which belonged 
to a married lady of intrigue. 

Latratu fares except, mutus amantes, 

Sic placui Domino , sic p/acui Domini, 

Ver. 48. By the pronoun tibi } in the text, the 
poet seems to have had some particular person in 
his eye. 

The ancients looked upon it as one of the most 
dreadful misfortunes which could befal any person, 
to be deprived of funeral honours. 

The inculcating of this was one of the wisest 
contrivances of ancient legislation, and was trans- 
mitted originally from Egypt to Greece. By it, 
not only private murders, but vices of all kinds, 
were, in a great measure, checked or prevented. 
For, as an ingenious writer observes, it was a cus- 
tom among the Egyptians,, before they interred 
their dead, to canvass over their actions, and to 
bring their whole past life to a trial, before judges 
appointed for that purpose. Those who, upon a 
fair and impartial examination, were found to have 
lived a virtuous and good life, were dismissed from 
the tribunal with praises proportionable to therr 
merit, recommended as worthy examples to pos- 
terity, and assigned over to the society, of the 
blessed in the shades below; but others, in whose 
characters vice and mischief were predominant, 
were publicly branded with infamy, and assigned 
vol. n. F 
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over to the regions of affliction. ( Diod. Sicul. ) 
As every one was convinced, tliat he should undergo 
this impartial trial after death, wherein his former 
abilities, power, and fortune, could avail nothing 
to avert a proper and just sentence, such ex- 
amples were powerful checks to vice, and pleasing 
incentives to virtue. The legislators, having found 
their end in this institution, enforced the observ- 
ance of it by the superstition already mentioned, 
that those whose bodies were unburied should 
wander in a state of restlessness a hundred years 
on the banks of the river Styx. Now this was 
invented to obviate by terror the clandestine 
interment of those whom the surviving parents or 
relations were afraid to bring to this test of justice, 
being desirous to shelter the memory of the de- 
fuet from ignominy by an omission of this cere- 
mony. The public interment of the body, being 
first insisted upon, only as concomitant to the 
rites, and by corruption afterwards made a neces- 
sary part of them. 

Ver. 62. Joannes Baptista Pius (Annot. poster. 
C. 115.) imagines that these garlands were com- 
posed solely of parsley ; but Magius has show n 
the falsity of this. Broekhusius is of opinion, 
that the poet, in this place, meant garlands of 
roses ; and indeed innumerable quotations might 
be brought from the classics to prove, that roses 
were used of old in the adorning of tombs. 

Ver. 65. Propertius says, 

Hit sibi terra levis, mulier dignissima vita. 

Hence we often meet with the initial Tetters 8 . 
T. T. L. upon ancient tomb-stones, 
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Ver. 98. Upon such verses of our author as 
these have the commentators reared the trite 
opinion, that Tibullus, by his extravagance, squan- 
dered away his fortune. The text, however, can- 
not be construed into any such meaning. Ovid, . 
with more justice, might be said to have spent his 
inheritance from the following lines : 

Jllud ct illud It abet, nec ea contenta, raplna est, 

Sub titulum nostros mlsit avara lares. 

Remed. Amor. 

But, in truth, small stress is to be laid upon such 
expressions in the poets ; and therefore Broekhu- 
husius might have spared the censure he passes on 
Tibullus, on account of this passage, elegy delight- 
ing in imaginary distresses. 

Ver. 69. Critics are greatly divided in their 
opinions about the hippomanes. Theophrastus, 
Aristotle, and Theocritus mention a plant of that 
name, the smell of which made mares run mad for 
the stallion. While some commentators assert, 
that it was a fig-like excrescence which grew on 
the forehead of a foal, and which, being bit off 
and swallowed by the mother, made her passion- 
ately fond of her offspring. Hence it came to be 
used in philtres of old, and to be applied meta- 
phorically to express love. Others contend that 
it was a poison, quod equic in libidinem excitatcc e 
locis emittebant. 

Ver. 72. The Thessalians being a wild and un- 
civilized people, it is no wonder that they were 
addicted to the follies of witchcraft. Their coun- 
try produced many powerful plants, and some of 
the first physicians we read of were born there. 
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The word veneum does not always mean poison; 
since Horace, and other approved writers, use it 
often to signify the juice of such magical herbs as 
were proper to correct the malignity of poison. 
It also sometimes signifies a love-potion. In this 
place, however, it stands for poison, and not a 
philtre ; for our poet at present was in no need 
of the latter, being already sufficiently fond of 
Nemesis ; but whether he would have been in 
reality as good as his word let the lover determine. 

Mr. Hammond’s first Elegy is an imitation of 
this. 



NOTES ON ELEGY V. 

Messalinus, to whom the following noble Elegy 
is addressed, was the son of the illustrious Messala. 
This young nobleman, whom both historians and 
poets represent as inheriting his father’s eloquence, 
had been appointed one of the quindecemviral 
priests, to whose care the keeping and interpreta- 
tion of the Sibylline oracles were intrusted. As 
these venerable writings had been deposited by 
Augustus under the statue of Apollo, in his new 
temple, erected on Mount Palatine ; and as Apollo 
was supposed to preside over vaticination, and in 
a particular manner over these mysterious volumes ; 
the poet begins his poem with an address to Apollo, 
whom he earnestly implores to be present at the 
inauguration of the new pontiff. Moreover, as 
these writings were never consulted but in the 
greatest emergency, and then only when the senate 
passed a decree for that purpose; and as their 
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interpretation, even then, was thought to be sug- 
gested by Apollo, Tibullus entreats the god to 
assist his young friend, whenever public calamities 
should render it necessary for the priests to have 
recourse to them* 

The Romans were proud of being thought the 
posterity of the Trojans ; and their poets embraced 
every opportunity of making their court to the 
people by adopting tliat notion. Nor was this 
prejudice confined to the meaner sort of Romans : 
Julius Caesar, and his successor, either believed, 
or affected from political motives to believe, that 
they were descendants of ASneas; ( Vid . in Suet, 
in Vit. J. Caes, et Aug.) Nay, so far was this 
folly carried, that Augustus entertained a design 
of transferring the seat of empire from Rome to 
Troy; which city, by his and Julius’s attention, 
was again in a flourishing situation. This the 
Romans dreaded not a little ; and to such a height 
did their apprehensions increase, (A. U. C. 734.) 
when Augustus was in Syria, that Horace, all 
courtier as he was, is supposed to have written 
that noble ode, Justumet tenacem , (lib. iii. ode 5.) 
obliquely to dissuade the emperor from that mea- 
sure. As this, however, was a very delicate subject, 
and none knew better to flatter his patron than 
Horace, he abruptly breaks off, 

Non hacjocosx conveniunt Lyra . 

Tibullus, however, not lying under the same 
obligations to Augustus as the lyric poet, and 
neither courting the smiles nor dreading the frowns 
of the court; he, like a true patriot, in all the 
enthusiasm of poetry, introduces the Sibyl, push- 
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in? on /Eneas to tlie new settlement, destined by 
heaven for him and his followers, in Italy. ‘ This 
event, (says the prophetess) whenever it takes 
place, will effectually recompense you for your 
present loss, and future disasters; you yourself 
being to become a god; as your posterity, the 
Romans, are predestined to conquer the world, of 
which Rome is to be the capital.' 

This surmise (which no commentator has touched 
on) throws a particular beauty on the whole of the 
Sibyl’s speech; which otherwise appears inaptly 
placed, where it now is inserted. 

Shall we pay a compliment to Horace and Tibul- 
lus (who probably let one another into the full 
scope of their patriot-productions), and suppose, 
that these had some weight with the emperor of 
the world ? At all events, as Augustus professed a 
great veneration for the Sibylline books, and was 
anxious to be thought the son of Apollo (see the 
notes), who, he said, fought for him at the battle of 
Actium; the people (whose prejudices, to the 
removing their seat of empire, must have been 
augmented by our poet's well-timed prophecy) 
would have regarded Augustus’s breach of the 
Sybil’s orders as the most impious of violations. 
Besides, so flagrant a disrespect, and in one too of 
such eminence, might have produced the most 
fatal consequences to his government, by weaken- 
ing the reverence which his subjects entertained 
for the Sibylline writings. This, Augustus was too 
sensible not to perceive, and too political not to 
avoid. 

But if the translator is deceived in his conjec- 
ture of the design which Tibullus proposed to 
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himself in writing this fine poem, he, however, 
sincerely wishes that the nine may always devote 
their raptures to the service of their country, and 
never prostitute their talents in flattering tyranny, 
or inflaming the passions of guilty greatness. The 
people shall then joyfully acknowledge the lan- 
guage of tiie gods, and own the Muses for the 
legitimate daughters of Jove. 

The remaining part of the Elegy is thrown, we 
may suppose on purpose, into an artful obscurity 
of connection. Most of the prodigies which the 
poet mentions, are said by historians to have hap- 
pened at the death of Julius Caesar; and may we 
hot conjecture, that Tibullus meant, by recapitu- 
lating these, to insinuate that the gods causer! the 
tyrant to be slain, for his attachment to Troy i 
This circumstance could not fail to alarm his 
successor; especially loo as he must have been 
conscious, that he even outdid Julius in his affec- 
tion to that city; and it is certain, that he by no 
means equalled that usurper in point of personal 
courage. 

But if Tibullus wrote with freedom, his freedom 
was accompanied with decorum ; for, as a Roman 
expresses it, it is always dangerous, Scribere in 
eum, qui potest proscribere. 

So the poet supplicates Apollo to avert such 
presages for the fiiture ; by which means, peace 
would return to bless Italy, and rural devotion 
again flourish. Tibullus supposes that the god 
grants his petition, and describes the joyful cere- 
monies practised by the grateful villagers upon 
the occasion. 

These solemnities concluding, as usual, with 
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mirth and wine, the young peasants begin to dis- 
close their loves, and condemn the cruelty of their 
mistresses. This leads our poet insensibly into a 
recollection of his own amorous misfortunes : fbr 
Nemesis was still inflexible. This, he says, not 
only impaired his health, but affected his poetical 
powers : so that, far from being able to do justice 
to great subjects, he scarce could write a little 
elegy. This was an artful apology for the seem- 
ing inaccuracy of his present poem. Notwith- 
standing all the consequences of his ill-requited 
passion, so thorough a lover was our poet, that he 
did not wish to shake off his love; but only beg- 
ged that Nemesis would at last condescend to 
abate of her rigonr : ‘ for, as Messalinus (adds he) 
is pushing forwards in the lists of fame, the re- 
gard and friendship which I profess for his father 
and himself, absolutely require a total freedom of 
genius, that I may celebrate those triumphs which 
his grateful country will soon decree him.’ 

In the conclusion, Messala is introduced as en- 
joying the felicity of seeing his son triumph; upon 
which occasion the poet supposes that his patron 
will entertain Rome with magnificent spectacles. 

The poem ends with a petition to Apollo, that 
these things might be accomplished. 

History informs that Messalinus, by steadily 
treading in the footsteps of his father, was ho- 
noured with a triumph, and A. U. C. 750, had the 
consulship conferred upon him ; but Tibullus died 
many years before these things happened. 

It is not easy to determine how old Messalinus 
was at the time this poem was written. He had 
not, probably, long put on the manly gown; for 
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we find that Lentulus, the son of Lentulus, was 
chosen into the college of augurs at 17 or J8 
years of age; and from this college the quinde- 
cemvirs were elected. Upon these occasions, the 
friends of the pontiff were invited to a magnifi- 
cent supper; and it is probable it was at this en- 
tertainment that the following poem was first re- 
cited. 

Ver. 9. The original here would seem extremely 
ridiculous to a mere modern reader. Literally 
translated, it signifies neither more nor less, than 
an entreaty to his godship to put on his holiday 
suit, curl his hair, and wash his face. A strange 
hint this to so great, so young and beautiful a di- 
vinity as Apollo. Is it from their patron-god, 
that some of his modern vassals have derived their 
ideas of dress and cleanliness? The sublimest ge- 
niuses are not exempted from paying an attention 
to the little decencies of life, respecting which 
the fair sex are our best instructors. 

The polite Callimachus, in his hymn to Apollo, 
draws a more amiable picture of the god of poe- 
try, in the following verses : 

Tov X°fov di eroXXuiy 5ti of xala Sujuov oceiift 
TijUfjc-ft, Juvalati yetg ettci AtV ar«*. 

OuJf 6 X°f°f Toy poiSov tp' tv /xovov >i/u.ag occur ft 
Ejti yotg rjuytxvof, rtf ay u got poiSov asiiot ; 

Xgvrest tui woMwy* tot’ tySulov >i t* eirfirofirtf 

HyTt Aufoi, &c. Ver. 28, 29, &c. 

Immortal honours wait the happy throng. 

Who, grateful to the god resound the song : 

And honours well Apollo can command, 

For high in power he sits, at Jove’s right hand. 

But in the god such beaming glories blend, 

The day unequal to his praise will eud. 
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His praise, who cannot with delight resound 
Where such eternal theme for song is found ; 

A golden robe invests the glorious god, 

His shiuiug feet with golden sandals shod : 

Gold are his harp, his quiver, and his bow ; 

Round him bright riches in profusion flow. 

His Delphic fane illustrious proof supplies, 

Where wealth immense fatigues the wondering eyes. 

On his soft cheeks no tender down has spruug, 

A god for ever fair, for ever yonng : 

His fragrant locks distil ambrosial dews, 

Drop gladness down, and blooming health diffuse, &c. 

Dodd. 

Ver. 12. Ariosto has imitated this passage in 
the beginning of his third canto. The proper em- 
blems of Apollo the poet, lyrist, or festal Apollo, 
were, a crown of laurel, his hair finely dressed, 
flowing at full length, a lyre in his left hand, and 
wearing a magnificent robe that fell down to his 
feet. In this manner was this god represented in 
the temple which Augustus dedicated to him in 
the Palatium ; and thus it was that the poets of 
old were habited, when they sang to the lyre at 
the tables of the great. Hence, as Mr. Spence 
observes, the propriety of the epithet crinitus 
conferred on Jopas by Virgil; which some critics 
have too hastily censured, as wholly foreign to the 
purpose. 

So fond was Augustus of Apollo, that in the 
medals, and other representations of that emperor, 
his face is what the Romans called an Apollinean 
face. This we know from history, that Augustus 
was really very beautiful ; and Suetonius informs 
us, that some writers had even asserted, that he 
was in fact the son of Apollo. (Vit. Aug. sect. 94.) 
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Accordingly, Servins tells us, that there were sta- 
tues of Augustus in Rome, which represented him 
under the character, and with the attributes, of 
tliat god. We also know, that in a certain infa- 
mous feast made by Augustus (at which he and 
five of his conrtiers represented the six great ce- 
lestial gods, as some of the ladies of his court re- 
presented the six great goddesses) he himself 
chose to appear with the emblems of Apollo. All 
these circumstances but too plainly show, that 
the successor of Julius gave in to the flattery that 
was paid him; and that he thought himself, at 
least loved to be thought by others, like Apollo. 
But the greatest absurdity of all (as Mr. Spence 
justly observes) was, that because Apollo was 
usually represented with a particular flow of light 
beaming from bis eyes, he must needs have it sup- 
posed that his eyes also, which were really fine, 
darted forth so strong a brightness, as to dazzle 
those who looked upon them too nearly or too 
steadily. Oculos habuit clams , ac nitidos , (says 
Suetonius) quibus etiarn existimari volebat inesse 
quoddam divini vigoris , gaudebatque si quis sibi 
acrius contuenti quasi ad fulgorem solis , vultum 
submitteret. To such a pitch of extravagance does 
absolute power lead even the well-meaning ! 

Ver. 16 . For the lots, see notes on the third 
Elegy of the first book ; and who the augurs were 
hath been explained already. The Harnspices, to 
whom, according to the Tuscan discipline, belong 
the province of explaining prodigies, by inspect- 
ing the bowels of victims, were servants of the 
public, and had salaries for attending the magis- 
trates in all their sacrifices. Hence, they never 
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failed to accommodate their answers to the poli- 
tical views of those who employed them. 

As the order of priesthood among the Romans 
was, for some ages, conferred upon none but such 
as were of the first nobility ; by their influence 
over a people naturally superstitious, the balance 
of power was thrown into the hands of the senate 
and optimates, who, by this means, as Cicero ob- 
serves, (De Legib. lib. iii. cap. 12.) were often 
enabled to check the factious attempts of the tri- 
bunes. 

Minutius Felix, and other Christian writers, 
ascribe oracles, &c. to the intervention of the 
devil, or other impure spirits. 

Polybius very sensibly deduces that superiority, 
which the Roman state had over all others, from 
the superstition of its vulgar. This was carried 
by the statesmen (says he) to such lengths, and so 
effectually introduced into the private lives of the 
citizens, and into public affairs, that one cannot 
help being surprised at it. This (continues our 
sagacious politician) was, as I take it, projected 
entirely for the sake of the vulgar; for if a so- 
ciety of wise men only could be formed, such a 
scheme would be superfluous. But since the 
crowd is always giddy, and often agitated by the 
most unruly passions, secret terrors and tragical 
fictions are necessary to restrain them within due 
bounds. Lib. iv. 

Nor is the Greek historian singular in his opi- 
nion. Appius Claudius Crassus asserts, that the 
Romans owed the great success of their arms to 
their observance of the sacred chickens, &c. 
J*aiTU sunt h<ec, (as Livy makes him speak) sed 
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parva ista non contemncndo, majores nostri maxi- 
mam hanc remfecerunt. 

While the augurs were taking the auspices, or 
observing the heavens, all public business was in- 
termitted- Julius Caesar first broke through this ; 
and Claudius, to facilitate the banishment of Ci- 
cero, among other laws to decoy the people, 
enacted that no magistrate should take the au- 
spices, or contemplate the heavens, while they 
were actually assembled on public business. This 
regulation took place A. U. C. 695. But the peo- 
ple, not content with this^ extended the privilege 
to the uninterrupted prosecution of affairs on the 
Dies fasti. 

Ver. 20. The Sybil-leaves , if Rome , &c.] These 
writings were kept anciently in a coffer of stone, 
and deposited in a subterranean place in the Capi- 
tol. But that noble pile of buildings being de- 
stroyed by fire, A.U.C. 671, and the Sibylline 
books along with them, Sylla rebuilt the Capitol, 
and sent deputies into Ionia, to collect all the Si- 
bylline verses which tradition had still preserved. 
They succeeded so well, that a volume, consisting 
of a thousand lines, was composed from their 
gleanings, and deposited in the Capitol. Augus- 
tus Caesar, after the death of Lepidns, when he 
took upon himself the office of high priest, quid- 
qilidfatidicorum librorum Grceci Latinique generis t 
nullis v el parum idoneis auctoribus vulgo ferebatur y 
supra 2, rmllia , contractu undique y cremavit ac solos 
retinuit Sibylltnos. These, indeed, when purged 
of what he supposed to be spurious, Augustus 
placed in two golden lockers, under the statue of 
Apollo, in the temple he had dedicated to that 
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god on Mount Palatine, A. U.C. 726. Fide Suet, 
in Vit. Aug. cap. 31. 

According to Lactantius, the only Sibylline 
verses which were preserved sacred from the im- 
perfection of all but that of the quindecemvirs, 
were those of the Cumaean Sibyl. Her verses, 
as well as those of her sisters, were composed in 
heroic numbers, senis pedibus ; and, if Syminachus 
may be depended upon, were written on linen 
volumes. Lib. v. 

In the second Punic war, when Rome was re- 
duced to very great difficulties, the Romans con- 
sulted the Sibylline books. These made the ex- 
pulsion of the enemy from Italy to depend upon 
their instituting, with extraordinary pomp, certain 
annual games to Apollo. 

The year in which the secular games were per- 
formed, the Apollinarian were blended with them, 
as Macrobius informs us, lib. xvii. 

The Sibylline books continued in high reve- 
rence till about the time of Theodosius the elder; 
when the greatest part of the senate being con- 
verted to Christianity, they began to be regarded 
as fables ; and at last, in the reign of Honorius, 
Stiiicho burnt them. 

The book which at present goes under the 
name of the Sibylline Oracles (<nCi /XTuaxot ^§»jcr- 
uot) is plainly a modem counterfeit. 

Ver. 24. Troy w r as destroyed, A. M. 2850 ; 
/Eneas landed in Italy some years after, where he 
married the daughter of King Latinus, and in her 
right succeeded to his throne. His posterity en- 
joyed from him the sovereignty, by regular suc- 
cession, till Aurelius seized on the crown, in pre- 
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judice of his elder brother Numitor, and continued 
in qniet possession of the regal dignity till he was 
slain by Romulus and Remns, the sons of Ilia, Nu- 
mitor’s daughter. These seated their grandfather 
upon the throne; and two years after founded 
Rome. Usher places this last event before the 
8th Olympiad, A.M. 3250: others, with Varro, 
fix it to the 3d Olympiad, and 433d year after the 
destruction of Troy, in the 3960th of the Julian 
period, 753 years before the nativity of our Sa- 
viour. 

Ver. 29. Rome was usually called Urbs ceterna , 
as the antiquaries, poets, and medals testify. But 
if Rome was predestined by the gods to last for 
ever, how vain, how impious would it be to re- 
move the seat of empire to any other place! 

Ver. 31. Such, at that time, was the condition 
of those hills on which Rome was founded. But 
Petrarch and Dyer, in describing their present 
state, present us with a very different prospect. 

Qui fu quella di Imperio aniica sede 
Temuta in pace e triomphante in gucrra. 

Fu ! perch’ altro che il loco hor non si cede* 

Quella che Roma fu gttace, s'atterra 
Quest cui V her ha copre e calca il picde 
Fur Mali ad del vicine, et hor son terra. 

Roma chef l mondo vbise, al tempo cede 
Che i plant inalza e che l' alt ax a alterra * 

Roma in Roma non e. Volcano e Marie 
La grandezza di Roma a Roma han tolta , 
Strvggendo I’opre e di natura e di arte. 

Folio sossopra il t/umdo e'n polve e volta 
£ fra queste mine a terra sparte 
In se stessa cadea morla e sepolta. 
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But more solemnly picturesque is the following 
description of the ruins of Rome, by Mr. Dyer : 

And the rough relies of Carina;’* street, 

Where now the shepherd to his nibbling sheep 
Sits piping, with Iris oaten reed ; as erst 
There pip’d the shepherd to his nibbling sheep 
When the’ humble roof Ancliises’ son explor’d 
Of good Evander, wealth-despising king, 

Amid the thickets. So revolves the scene; 

So time ordains, who rolls the things of pride 
From dust again to dust. Behold that heap 
Of mouldering urns (their ashes blown away. 

Dust of the mighty!) the same story tell; 

And at its base, from whence the serpent glide* 

Down the green desert street, yon hoary monk 
Laments the same, the vision as he views. 

Bv Jove’s temple the poet means the Capitol; 
which in the days of Augustus was, for structure, 
embellishment, and riches, one of the most noble 
and magnificent edifices in the world. When it 
was destroyed by fire, (an event which we have 
already takeu notice of) Augustus undertook to 
rebuild it, but died ere it was finished : this, it is 
said, he, in his last moments, regretted as the only 
thing wantiug to complete his felicity. It was 
not, however, wholly rebuilt till the consulship of 
Catulus, who had the honour to dedicate it, and 
to have his name inscribed upon it. And indeed 
Catulus well merited that distinction ; for, be- 
sides many other marks of his munificence, he 
gilded over with gold all the copper tiles of the 
temple. Pliny observes, that this was the first 
time gold was used on the outside of buddings. 
Thus the fire, (to speak in the beautiful words of 
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Cicero) seemed to have been sent from heaven, 
not to destroy, but to raise to Jupiter a temple 
more worthy of his majesty. . On the first of Ja- 
nuary, the consuls always went in procession to 
this temple ; and all who entered the city in tri- 
nmpb, repaired thither in pomp, to pay their so- 
lemn thanks to Jove. 

Grammarians made a difference between Arx 
and Capitolium ; but, if we are irot mistaken, they 
are sometimes indiscriminately used.’ 

The verses from Hne twenty-ninth of the ver- 
sion, to that where the Sibyl addresses .Eneas, 
may appear too long; as it diverts the attention 
from the Cumae an Sibyl, who is about to prophesy. 
But as the prophetess’s allusion to the particular 
place, where the descendants of Eneas were to 
found their eternal city, might have, perhaps, ap- 
peared obscure, (a defect to which prophetic lan- 
guage is liable) without a previous and more full 
description ; our poet’s conduct, it would seen), 
is not so foreign to the pufyose, as might at first 
be imagined. 

See Ovid, Fast, and Propert. lib. iv. for similar 
descriptions. 

Ver. 32. In a former note, we have taken notice 
of the meanness of infant Rome. Neither did it 
greatly improve in magnificence till many centu- 
ries after. Their temples indeed were adorned 
with trophies : but these (as Plutarch observes in 
his life of Marcellus) made the city rather dread- 
ful than pleasing. After the conquest of Syracuse 
by Marcellus, the Romans became acquainted 
With the finer arts, and no doubt their architecture' 
Was also improved: and yet Augustus boasted, 

VOL. II.' g 
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that he had found Rome ill built of brick, but left 
a city of marble : marmoream se relinquere , quttm 
lateritiam accepisset. Suet, in Aug. $ 28. 

Ver. 33. It was customary to sprinkle the syl- 
van gods, Pan and Pales, with milk. 

Plutarch informs us, that Rome was founded 
on the 21st of April ; and that on that day a so- 
lemn festival was ever afterwards held. This fes- 
tival was formerly called by the Romans Palilia ; 
but, upon building a temple afterwards to Roma 
and Venus, they changed the name of this festival 
into that of Romana. 

Ver. 36. The curious in antiquities may either 
consult Servius, or Virgil’s Bucolics, or Julius Sca- 
liger, lib. i. Poet. cap. 4, concerning the sylvan 
pipe of the ancient shepherds. 

Some attribute the invention of it to Pan, and 
others to Marsyas. It consisted of seven reeds 
(joined together by thread and wax) equal at top, 
where the lips were applied, but unequal below, 
qua exibat spiritus. 

But no words can convey so distinct an idea of 
this ancient musical instrument, as the inspection 
of its figure upon antiques; of which many are 
to be found in Boissard, Gorlaeus, and others. It 
appears from $ 9, of the second epistle of that fa- 
mous Italian traveller, Pietro della Valle, that the 
Turks, in his time, used a pipe, which they called 
Muscab , and which very much resembled that 
played on by the ancients. ► 

Ver. 39. So whei'e Velabrian streets , &c.] This 
was a large street in the eighth, or, as others say, 
in the eleventh division of Rome. The place 
which this street afterwards occupied, had been, 
in former times, a boggy lake, and exposed to fre- 
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quent inundations from the Tyber; but Tarqui- 
nius Priscus having effectually drained it, it be- 
came, in process of time, one of the noblest streets 
in the city. 

Ver. 45. In Virgil, Creusa appeared to jEneas, 
and prophesied to him his future settlement. 
The ancients generally suppose, that the souls of 
the departed are endowed with a power of pre- 
dicting future events ; but no prophecy was so 
awfully striking, none more to be depended upon, 
than what proceeded from the mouth of a Sibyl. 
Hence the reverence paid by the Romans to the 
Sibylline books; and hence it was that Augustus 
himself affected so much to rely upon their decla- 
rations. Thus has Tibullus happily blended sub- 
limity with art. The Sibyl concludes her pro- 
phecy with a prayer to Apollo, by which she inte- 
rests that god in the events of her prediction : and 
from this circumstance, the propriety of our poet’s 
address to Apollo, in the beginning of the Elegy, 
more conspicuously appears. 

Poetical prophecy makes the reader acquainted, 
before hand, with some events, which are to hap- 
pen in the progress of the poem : and prevention 
(as an elegant critic calls it) is when such things 
are spoken of at present, which nevertheless are 
not to come to pass for years or ages. 

The same critic observes, that poetical predic- 
tions are generally uttered by superior beings ; or 
if human beings are introduced, they are either 
such as are already in another state of existence, 
or just on the verge of quitting this. Thus, Hec- 
tor, in Homer, foretels the death of Achilles ; and, 
in the same manner, Orodes, in Virgil, warns 
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Mezentius of his fate. Both these kinds of pre- 
diction are great: and if the latter, as the same 
author alleges, is the greatest ; the first, however, 
by his own acknowledgment, is the most poetical. 

Nor are these two the only kinds of poetical pro- 
phecy. Heroic poets often use another, by fore- 
telling the death of a hero, at a time when he is 
perhaps exulting in victory. Virgil affords us an 
instance of this, /En. x. in relation to the death of 
Pallas by Turnus. 

That form of prophecy, distinguished above by 
the title of prevention, gives an uncommon great- 
ness and energy to the language : it places distant 
actions full before our eyes, and carries a certain 
boldness and assurance with it, that is wonderfully 
pleasing ; prophecy being of great strength in pos- 
sessing and captivating the reader, as we love to 
look into futurity. Thus it flatters the powers 
and capacity of our own minds, at the same time 
that it gives an air of superior knowledge and 
authority to the poet. This speech of the Sibyl 
includes in it all these advantages : it is not only 
preventive, but prophetical. Perhaps there are 
no speeches in the fourth book of the Odyssey, 
or sixth of the ./Eneid, more remarkable for their 
prophetic beauty, than this is. The subject of 
this is loftier, the speaker more venerable, and the 
design of the poet himself more truly great. 

The terrifying raptures of Theoehymenus, (Od. 
xx.) which represent the fall of the suitors, and 
which contain a higher orientalism than any we 
meet with in any other part of Homer’s writings, 
may be compared, (as Mr. Spence observes in his 
excellent Dialogues on the Odyssey) with what 
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Joel says in a truly inspired language: * I will 
show thee wonders in the heavens and in the earth: 
blood, and fire, and pillars of smoke: the sun 
shall be turned into darkness, and the moon into 
blood. I will cause the sun to go down at noon, 
and will darken the earth in clear day. All the 
bright lights of heaven will I make dark over thee, 
and set darkness upon the land.’ In that truly 
sublime passage, the sun and lights seem only to 
have left the heavens to shine with all their bound- 
less majesty in the poet’s mind. 

Ver. 51. The poet here plainly points out the 
river Numicius, which, as the Sibyl prophesied, 
washed away from ./Eneas all that was mortal, 
and fitted him for the company of the gods; as 
Ovid beautifully tells the story. Vide Ovid’s 
Metam. book xiv. 1. 609. 

Such is the poetical account of ./Eneas’s depar- 
ture from life : but antiquaries differ widely as to 
the manner of bis death. Some assert, that his 
body was found drowned in the Numicius, after 
his rencounter with Mezentius ; while others main- 
tain, that he was indeed killed on the banks of 
that river, but that his body, tumbling into the 
stream, could never be recovered ; and that it was 
hence artfully given out by his successors, that the 
gods had taken him to themselves. Accordingly 
he was honoured with the appellation of Dens 
Indiges , or and Dionysius Halicar- 

nasseus (lib. i. p. 40.) informs us, that not only a 
chapel was dedicated to him, with the following 
inscription, 

PATltl. DEO. INDIGETI. 

QVT. NVMICI. AMNIS. 

YNDAS. TEMPERAT. 
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but that he had many monuments erected to him, 
in divers parts of Italy. 

But why is Numicius called sacred? ( veneranda 
Numici undu ). Servius, in his notes on the se- 
venth /Eneid, ver. 150, assigns the following rea- 
son : Numicius ingens ante Jluvius fuit ; quo reper- 
tum est cadaver JEnecBy et consecratum, post paulatim 
descrescens , in font em redactus est : qui ipse siccatus 
est, sacris inter ceptus. Vesta: enim libari, non, nisi 
de hoc Jlumine, licebat. Broekh. 

Ver. 56. In the first battle, which /Eneas car- 
ried on against the Latins and Rutuljans, propter 
fraudatus Lavinice nuptias , Latinos was slain : 
upon which, the Rutulian prince, Turnus, implored 
aid from Mezentius, king of the Tuscans ; and 
fell in the second action : but /Eneas never after- 
wards appeared, as the scholiast tells us. In the 
third and last engagement, Ascanius revenged the 
death of his father, by killing Mezentius. 

But why does the poet bestow on Turnus the 
epithet Barbaro , since that prince, (as Amata, in 
Virgil, informs us) was of Grecian original ? Cyl- 
lenius endeavoured to solve this question, by sup- 
posing, that Turnus spoke bad Latin, vel blcesus , 
vel balbus erat. But there is no occasion for any 
sufch hypothesis; since we find, from Plautus, 
that the Romans called both Italians and Latins, 
Barbari. Vide Fest. in voc. Barbar. Broekh. 

Ver. 57. Lavinium greets my new.] This is the 
city, which /Eneas is said to have built in honour 
of his wife Lavinia- See more of this in the 
twenty-eighth chapter of the first book of Dionys. 
Halicarnass. in Virgil, /Bn. i. ver. 258, in Livy, book 
i. cap. 1. and 3. in the author of the book intitled,De 
Orig, Roman, and in Justin, lib. xliii. cap. 1 . Broek. 
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Ver. 59. Broekhusius is ample in citing autho- 
rities to prove, that Ilia was neither asleep, or ra- 
vished (contrary to what is asserted in the text), 
when Mars, or whoever was the father of Ro- 
mulus and Remus, begot these twins upon her. 
After her delivery she drowned herself in the Ti- 
ber ; and hence she is said, by the poets, to have 
been married to that river. 

Ver. 62. Mars was so fond of his helmet, shield, 
and javelin, that he did not quit them, even when 
going upon his amours, of which he had several : 
bnt as the most famous of these was his intrigue 
with Ilia, (or, as others call her, Rhea, Sylvia,) 
the mother of Romulus and Remus, so it became 
a popular subject for the medalists, statuaries, and 
painters, as well as poets, among the Romans. 
In a relievo, in the possession of the Mellini fa- 
mily at Rome, we see Mars descended upon earth, 
and moving towards Rhea, who is asleep, on it. 
And on the reverse of a medal which Mr. Addison 
mentions, and Mr. Spence has given an engraving 
of, that god is represented in an earlier point of 
time, in the air, as descending down to her. By 
means of this medal, that polite scholar, Mr. Ad- 
dison (Fide Travels, p. 182) was enabled to ex- 
plain the two following lines in the eleventh satire 
of Juvenal, which had puzzled all the commenta- 
tors: 

Ac nudam effigkm clypeo fulgentis et hasta, 

Pendentisque Dei perituro ostenderet hosti. 

For the Roman soldiers, who were not a little 
proud of their founder, and the military genius 
of their republic, used to bear on their helmets 
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the first history of Romulus. On these occasions, 
the figure of the god was made as descending on, 
that is, as suspended in the air, over the vestal 
virgin ; in which sense, tlie word pendentis is ex- 
tremely poetical. 

Ver. 63. This apostrophe to the cattle that were 
feeding on the seven hills, where Rome after- 
wards stood, is highly picturesque : it more than 
places the object before the eyes of the reader. 
Such is the magic of poetry ! The heroic poets, 
but especially the sacred and prophetic writers, 
abound with these bold sallies of imagination. 

Ver. 65. The Romans were early made to be- 
lieve the gods had predetermined that their city 
should be the metropolis of the world. HenCe 
^Horace writes, 

Gentibus cst aliis tellus data limite certo ; 

Romance spatium est urbis et orbis idem. 

And Martial calls Rome 

Terrarum domina gentiumque Roma. 

Into how many misfortunes this belief plunged 
that state, and especially the nations around, let 
her own annals testify 1 

Ver. 69. A frequent chewing of the laurel was 
supposed to be of great efficacy in raising a spirit 
of divination and poetry. See Spanheim’s learned 
notes on the ninety-fourth verse of Callimachus’s 
Hymn to Delos. With a view to this, we may 
.suppose it was that Commodus, (as Xiphilinus tells 
the story) ate the laurel leaves with which he 
was crowned : yijj a ex tu aetyotni u%oif 

av\o<; tyctyov. ’ 
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Ver. 71. Critics differ greatly in the number, as 
well as in the names of the Sibyls ; nor are they 
better agreed with regard to their parentage, 
country, reputation, and the age in which they lived. 
Varro makes them to have been ten in number ; 
Suidas, in his catalogue of them, gives ns only 
nine : /Elian and Ausouius limit them to four ; 
while Aulus Gellius and Pliny the elder acknow- 
ledge but one. But Rosinus adopted Varro’s opi- 
nion ; and has, from good authority too, given us 
their several names. Lib. iii. cap. 24. 

Our poet mentions four of the Sibyls by name, 
viz. Herophile, Mermessia, Amalthea, and Albuna. 
Rosinus makes the first and third of these to be 
the same with the Cumaean Sibyl ; but we have 
the authority of Pausanias for asserting that He- 
rophile was bom on Mount Ida, of a mortal fa- 
ther, but immortal mother ; that she lived before 
the time of the Trojan war, and predicted the 
Rape of Helen, and the fall of the Trojan empire. 
In her verses too, were probably scattered some 
admonitions, (admonuit) exciting the Romans, 
who by /Eneas were of Trojan descent, to act a 
friendly part to the Phrygians, and by their good 
offices compensate to them all the losses they had 
sustained by the destrnction of Troy : and there- 
fore our poet mentions her; and desires Apollo 
to guide Messalinus also in the interpretation of 
her prophetic writings, as well as in those of the 
other three. This method of explaining 

Quidquid Amalthea, quidquid Mermessia dixit, 
Herophile Phabo grata quod admonuit ; 

Quodque Albuna sacras Tiberis per flumina sortes 
Par Unit, sicco perlueritque sinn— 
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removes all the difficulty of connection, which 
commentators saw, but never offered to unriddle ; 
till Vulpius, by joining these four lines with 

Phabe sacras Messalinum sine tangere chartas 
Vatis: et ipse, precor, quid canat ilia, doce~- 



in one common petition to Apollo, made sense of 
the passage. 

Herophile is called in the text, Grata Pheebo ; 
and Pausanias, lib. x. cap. 12, telLs us, that in 
her verses, she sometimes called herself the wife, 
sometimes the daughter, and sometimes the sister 
of Apollo. She visited Claros, Delos, and Delphi ; 
where, from a stone, which that ancient Greek 
traveller saw, she uttered oracles : but she passed 
most of her time at Samos ; and, dying at Troas, 
was buried in the grove of Smintheus, where he 
read her epitaph, which he has preserved. 

Mermessia, although our poet makes her a dis- 
tinct person, was probably the same as the former, 
since antiquaries inform us that she was born at 
Mermessus, a pastoral village of Mount Ida. She 
is also called Marpessia ; and we learn from Pau- 
sanias, lib. x. that in his time the vestiges of the 
ancient city of Marpessus were still to be seen 
on Mount Ida. 

Albuna was worshipped as a goddess at Tibur, 
upon the banks of the Anio ; in whose stream her 
image was found, holding in its hand a book, which 
being uninjured by the water, was conveyed, (ac- 
cording to Lactantius) to the Capitol. But our 
poet seems to insinuate, that she swam across the 
Tiber with her prophecies in her bosom ; and that, 
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though its waters touched these compositions, yet 
had they not the power to wet them. 

But though all these Sibyls were eminent, the 
Cumaean Sibyl was chiefly regarded by the Ro- 
mans; who, according to Livy, brought nine 
books to Tarquinius Prisons, offering them to him 
for three hundred pieces of gold ( Philippi ). The 
king deridiug her price, she instantly burnt three 
of them in his sight; and then demanded the same 
sum for the six. Tarquin hereupon calling her 
an extravagant mad-woman, she committed three 
more to the flames, and asked him still the same 
money for the remainder. The king, astonished 
at this, paid her what she demanded; and receiv- 
ing the volumes, (which were supposed to contain 
the future destinies of Rome) deposited them in 
the Capitol, as above related. 

Pliny, in talking of the oldest statues which 
were to be found in his time at Rome, has the 
following passage : Equidem et Sibylla juxta ros- 
tra esse , non miror, Ires sint , licet ; una quam Sex. 
Pacuvius Taurus eedilis plebis restituit : duce quas 
M. Messala (Corvinus’s father) primas putarem has , 
et Actii Navii, positas estate Tarquinii Prisci , nisi 
regum antecedentium essent in Capitolio. Lib. xxxiv. 
cap. 5. 

Ver. 79. When stony tempests fell, &c.] See in- 
stances of all these prodigies in the sixth chapter 
of the first book of Valerius Maximus. 

A late Italian author ingeniously accounts for 
showers of stones, and all the other kinds of 
showers, which historians and naturalists mention. 
See also Lucan’s ninth book. 

Ibid. When comets glar’d.] Few prejudices are 
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more ancient than that which makes comets por- 
tend the downfal of empires. A sounder philoso- 
phy has at last taught us, that though they are less 
known, they are not more ominous than the pla- 
nets: and yet Mr. Whiston was of opinion that 
this earth will be finally destroyed by a comet. 

Ver. 83. To charge the clarion , &c.] Instances 
of this prodigy are frequent in both the Roman 
poets and historians ; to the disgrace of the latter. 

Ver. 86. Although an eclipse of the sun was 
ever regarded by the Romans as a prodigy ; that 
which Tibullus speaks of, and which happened 
when Caesar was killed, was, (says Broekhnsius) 
most prodigious, since it lasted almost a whole 
year. 

What ? and is nature then to be shook with con- 
vulsions, to be forced out of her natural course, 
when a tyrant is cut off? This is the language 
of base adulation, but not of sound philosophy. 
When, indeed, a friend to man perishes, all the 
elements may with propriety be introduced as la- 
menting his fall; and yet, as the author of an 
excellent ode to mankind sings, it too generally 
happens, that 

Those have no charms to please Uie sense, 

No graceful port, no eloquence. 

To win the Muse’s throng ; 

Unknown, unsung, unmark’d they lie ; 

But Caesar’s fate o’ercasts the sky, 

And nature mourns his wrong. 

Ver. 92. Monstrous births, by way of expia- 
tion, were either thrown into the sea, or burnt 
with pyrum sylvaticum, and such like plant <c in - 
/dices, as the Romans called them; from the sup- 
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posed circumstance of their being under tlie pro- 
tection of the Dii In/eri et Avertentes. See in- 
stances of this in Livy and Julius Obsequcns. 

Ver. 102. Ovid, in that astonishing work of his 
entituled Fasti , gives us the following accurate 
description of the Palilia: 

Certe ego de vitulo, cinerem, stlpulasque fatales 
Saepe tuli plena februa casta manu, 

Certe ego transilii positas ter in online Jlammas ; 
Virguque lauratus aurea misit aquas. 

Ver. 104. The original of this passage cannot 
be expressed in poetical English. It describes a 
method of kissing, wherein the person to be kissed 
was, by the saluter, held and pulled forward by 
the ears, till his lips met the others. This, accord- 
ing to Broekhusius, the Italians call a Florentine 
kiss. Vide Kemp. Dissert, de Oscul. 

Ver. 106. Such domestic descriptions are often 
more pleasing than the boldest flights of poetry l 
Tibullus abounds in them : they are certain signs 
of the goodness of a writer’s heart. 

Ver. 121. The form of deprecation was this : 
To confess that the person injured did not deserve 
the curse ; that they wished it had not been pro- 
nounced ; and owned themselves actuated by a 
bad disposition : Mentc mala f mala fatebuntnr. 
Nennius (as Broekhusius remarks) was the first, 
who explained the former part of the Latin de- 
precation, as Dousa did the last. This was a 
better method surely of making satisfaction, than 
what we moderns have substituted in its place, 
the pistol and sword. 

Ver. 124. The reader by this time must have 
perceived a frequent recurrence of ideas in Tibul- 
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lus; yet are both Ovid and Propertius equally 
reprehensible on that account 

Ver. 139. Bacchus, or (as Sir Isaac Newton 
has proved) the Egyptian Sesostris, after his return 
from his Indian conquest, gave the first instance 
of this ungenerous ceremony, which the Romans 
afterwards adopted. It is impossible to read the 
description of those arrogant exhibitions of pros- 
perity, without being struck with indignation: and 
we can never think highly of the humanity of that 
people who could behold with pleasure such strik- 
ing instances of calamity, and of the caprice of 
fortune, as those solemnities afforded ; when the 
greatest monarchs of the earth were sometimes 
dragged from their thrones, to attend in chains the 
insolent parade of an insulting conqueror. But 
it was natural for the Romans to enjoy that with 
insolence which they gained by oppression. 

Ver. 140. These were at first of wood ; but in 
Caesar’s last triumph they were of silver. 

Ver. 144. Laureati milites (says Festus Pom- 
peius) sequebantur currum triumphantis , ut quasi 
purgati , a cade humana intrarent urban. 

Ver. 151. The poet (as Vulpiu3 observes) wishes 
eternal chastity to Diana ; because Orion, one of the 
giants, had endeavoured, but in vain, to ravish her. 
Testis mearum centimanus Gtjges 
Sententiarum notus, et Integra 
Tentator Orion Diana 
Virgined d omit us sagittu. 

I lor. Lib. iiU Od. 4. 

* This truth shall hundred-handed Gyges tell. 

And warm Orion, who with impious love 
Tempting the goddess of the silvan scene, 

Was, by her virgin darts, gigantic victim I slain. 

Francis. 
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This Elegy is more than commonly difficult; and, 
what too frequently happens, the commentators, 
especially Scaliger, have increased these difficul- 
ties, by endeavouring to explain them. 

iEmilius Macer, a nobleman, even famous in the 
Augustan age for his gallantry and wit, had been 
intrusted by the successor of Julius with the 
execution of some military enterprise. At his 
departure from Rome, it is probable, he boasted 
to our poet, that however deeply he seemed en- 
gaged in love, yet was his heart his own, and now 
only panted for military fame. As Tibullus could 
not but regard this declaration as a secret satire on 
bis own conduct, he earnestly addresses Cupid to 
follow Macer to the field ; from which if he did 
not bring him back, he threatens to desert his ser- 
vice himself, and in the various life of a soldier 
to dissipate his tendresse for the fair. In fancy 
our poet becomes a military man, and bids adieu 
to love and its trifling pursuits; but his ardour 
soon cools ; he owns, though Nemesis was still 
insensible to his sufferings, that his passion for her 
was as violent as ever. From this, he takes occa- 
sion to advise the young noblemen of Rome, who , 
to get rid of love, might flatter themselves that 
a military life would effectually answer, to lay 
aside all their martial intentions, and, like him, 
implicitly serve under the banner of Cupid. His 
advice, however, does not seem to have been 
relished by those for whom it was designed : gold, 
which at that time was chiefly to be obtained by 
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war, having, it would seem, corrupted them. This 
was one of the many disasters produced by the 
civil wars; in which such immense fortunes had 
been amassed, that manumitted slaves then wal- 
lowed in ministerial fortunes. With this known 
truth he concludes his panegyric on wealth ; and 
therefore the two lines* 

Not a loquor, &c. 

which in all editions are placed at the end of. this 
Elegy, should immediately follow 

Negligat hybemas. 

For* by this change, these two lines, which Univer- 
sally puzzled the commentators, have a connection, 
and may be made sense of. But though the love 
of riches had so generally infected even the young, 
Tibullus only begs that he might enjoy the little 
he had, in all the simplicity of. ancient times. 
Unfortunately, however, for our poet, Nemesis 
liked opulence ; and, as he was wholly attached 
to her, he suddenly determines to become rich by 
war ; neither could Cupid be offended with this, 
as with his spoils he only meant to adorn his mis- 
tress. 

Ver. 1. This Elegy, and the third and seventh 
of this book, have been miserably mangled and 
blended together,- in the Variorum edition : for 
instance, all the verses of this, from At tu quisque 
is cs , to the end, are in that edition foisted into 
the third Elegy, rura t event. Sec. although these 
lines have no manner of connection with that 
Elegy. But, by way of compensation, the Vari- 
orum editors have not only laid the foresaid third 
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Elegy under a contribution of four lines to this, 
beginning at Acer amor fractax , &c. but have also 
tagged to it the next Elegy, beginning Finirent 
multi leto mala. 

Joannes Baptista Pius, Achilles Statius, and 
Glandorpius, are all of opinion, that Tibullus 
means here Pompeius Macer, the son of Theo- 
phanes of Mitylene ; to whom Augustus intrusted, 
as Suetonius informs us, the management of his 
library. The arguments they allege in defence 
of this, are chiefly taken from Ovid ; who, in the 
eighteenth Elegy of his second book, speaks thus 
of Macer : 

Carmen ad iratum dum tu perducis Achlllem, 
Primaque juratis induis artna vlrls 
Nos, Macer, ig naves Veneris cessamtts in umbra. 

And again, 

Tu canis, ertemo quicquid restabat Homero 
Ne careant summa Troica bella manu. 

Font. Ep. lib. ii. Ep. 10. yer. 13. 

From whence they conclude, that Pompeius Macer 
was a poet, and wrote the ‘ Paralipomena’ of 
Homer. This opinion is however unsupported by 
classical authority. But if there is no cause to 
believe that Theophanes was a poet, we know 
that iEmilius Macer was a considerable one ; and 
as he made a distinguished figure in the court of 
Augustus, it is not unreasonable to conclude, he 
was the nobleman whom Tibullus mentions in this 
Elegy. 

yEmilius Macer then was born at Verona, a city 
famous for the births of Lucretius, Catullus, and 
the architect Vitruvius. Ovid informs us , that 
VOL. II. H 
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Macer was his senior, and that he travelled with 
him through Asia and Sicily. We also know from 
the same poet, as well as from Pliny, that Macer, 
besides the pieces already mentioned, wrote like- 
wise ‘ a poem on birds, serpents, and on the virtues 
of plants.’ Of this performance, which he used 
often to recite to Ovid, two or three lines only 
remain. In it he chiefly copied Nicander, a poet 
of Colophon. Nor were these his only poetical 
performances: he composed a piece, intituled 
* TheriacaJ of which Isidores and others have 
saved near half a dozen verses. Nonius Marcellus 
adds, that he wrote a ‘ Theogony,’ of which he 
mentions one verse : but some learned men think, 
that the line quoted must have belonged rather to 
his ‘ Ornithology.’ Besides these useful works, 
he published something on bees (probably in 
verse), as Pliny imforms us, lib. xi. Quintilian 
allows both Macer and Lucretius to have been ele- 
gant ; but stigmatizes the one as obscure, and the 
other as creeping. Utinarn (says Broekhusius) 
hodie de Macro , et nobis arbitran liceret ! Utinam 
saltern Iliaca exstarent , quas tanti/acit Naso, ut 
ab his libris, honorijicum dederit auctori cogno- 
mentum : 

Cum foret et Marsvs, magnique Rabirlus oris, 
Iliacusque Macer, sidereusque Pedo. 

I.ib. iv. Tont. Ep. 16. 

-Macer died in Asia, about the time that Augustus 
adopted Caius and Lucius, the sons of Agrippa ; 
which, according to the Eusebian Chronicle, hap- 
pened A. U. C. 7 37, in the consulate of C. Fur- 
nins, and Jus. Silanus. 

The poem * De Viribus Herbarum ,’ which at pre- 
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sent passes under the name of iEm. Macer, is the 
work of one Odo, who was as wretched a poet, 
as he was a bad physician. ( Vide Lilio Gy raid, 
J. C. Scaiiger, and Gaudent.. Merul. Ital. Ulustr.) 
We therefore wonder how that elegaut scholar 
and excellent anatomist, Thomas Bartholin, could 
be so far imposed upon, as to take this miserable 
stuff for a poem, which was the delight of the 
Augustan age. See his Dissert, de Medicis Pogticis. 

Ver. 3. This passage in the original has mightily 
puzzled the interpreters. Scaiiger and Broekhu- 
sius explain it, as if the poet lamented the fate of 
little Cupid, who would now be obliged to attend 
Macer to the field, and to be his armour-bearer. 
Vulpius, on the other hand, condemns Scaliger’s 
explanation ; and says, that the poet seems to inti- 
mate, that Cupid himself should put on arms. 
This sense of the passage is what the translator 
has adopted, as the most poetical. 

We learn from Ovid, that Macer was not averse 
to love, but even mixed strokes of gallantry in his 
heroic compositions. Fid. El. 18. lib. ii. ver. 33. 

Ver. 14. Read, instead of facta, in the generality 
of editions, 

et tnihi grata tuba est. 

Hammond has improved upon this Elegy in his 
second. 

Ver. 21. This in the original is, 

pes tamen ipse redit. 

And, as Vulpius observes, it appears to have been 
a colloquial expression, equally idiomatical both 
to Greeks and Romans. 
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Horace has a thought of the same nature, in his 
excellent epode to Pettius; where, complaining 
of the cruelty of Inachia, whom he had resolved 
to see no more, he thus expresses his own impo- 
tence of will : 

Ubi hue severus te palam laudaveram, 

Justus abire domum 
Ferebar incerto pede 
, Ad non amicos, heu mihi postes, et lieu 
Limina dura, quibus 

Lumbos, et infregi latos. Ep. xi. 

4 When thus, with vaunting air, I solemn said ; 

Inspir’d by thy advice, I homeward sped s 
But, ah ! my feet in wonted wandering stray. 

And to no friendly doors ray steps betray : 

There I forget my vows, forget my pride, 

And at her threshold lay my tortur’d side/ 

Francis. 

But are we, therefore, to conclude, that Horace 
was indebted to Tibullus for this thought? By no 
means. For, as one of the best critics that ever 
instructed this island observes, * Many subjects 
fall under the consideration of an author, which, 
being limited by nature, can admit only of slight 
and accidental diversities. All definitions of the 
same thing must be nearly the same ; and descrip- 
tions, which are definitions of a more loose and 
fanciful kind, must always have, in some degree, 
that resemblance to each other which they all 
have to their object. Different poets, describing 
the spring and the sea, would mention the zephyrs 
and the flowers, the billows and the rocks : re- 
flecting on human life, they would, without any 
communication of opinions, lament the deceitful- 
ness of hope, the fugacity of pleasure, the fragility 
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of beauty, and the frequency of calamity ; and, 
for palliatives of these incurable miseries, they 
would concur in recommending kindness, tem- 
perance, caution, and fortitude.’ Rambler, No. 
143. 

Ver. 37. Would the reader know to what im- 
mense extravagance the Romans went in this 
article of sea-fish-ponds, he may consult Varro, 
De Re Rust. cap. 17. where he treats of these 
piscines marines. 

Ver. 41. It is reported by historians, that Deme- 
trius, the freed-man of Pompey, by attending that 
general in his conquests, amassed greater wealth 
than his master himself. It is probable, however, 
our poet, in this passage, glances at some of the 
Csesarian party. 

Ver. 43. Be ours the joys qf economic ease.'] From 
the original, 

At mihl lata trahant Sarnia convivia testa 
Fictaque Cumatia lubrica terra rota. 

* The translator approves of Scaliger’s correction, 
in inserting mihi. Although by rendering it ‘ ours,’ 
he takes in also tibi, which is the other pronoun 
that contends for a place here. The poet parti- 
cularly celebrates Samos and Cum®, as marts of 
the best and cheapest earthern ware. Vide Pliny, 
lib. xxxiii. cap. 12. 

Ver. 45. Pliny informs us, that gold was not 
coined at Rome till the year 647, about sixty-two 
years after silver had been first coined there. 
Until this period, the Romans, it seems, subsisted 
on the money of the nations they conquered. 

Ver. 50. Embroidery labours , &c.] This in the 
original is, 
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Ilia gerat testes, &c. 

The island Cos was’ remarkable of old, for gold 
tissues and other luxuries of apparel. The great 
Hippocrates was born there. 

Ver. 55. Authors make a difference between the 
Tyrian and Lybian dye, though they are sometimes 
used promiscuously by good classic writers. The 
Tyrian was the richest dress a lady could wear. 
The pretexta of the Roman magistrates was of 
purple ; a colour which they sometimes permitted 
such foreign princes as depended on them to 
assume, but never till they had made exorbitant 
presents to the consuls. 



NOTES ON ELEGY VII. 

Suicide was not only not criminal, but esteemed 
heroical by the Romans. We may suppose, but few 
destroyed themselves from philosophical motives, - 
although the Stoics permitted it. Under the 
emperors, indeed, those especially that disgraced 
nature, self-murder became too frequent; as then 
only the best men were doomed the victims of 
their barbarity ; for by this means they preserved 
their estates to their posterity. Under such cir- 
cumstances, suicide was in truth less blameable ; 
but still no circumstances can be offered, which 
wholly abate its iniquity. Be that, howeyer, as it 
will, even those who condemn self-murder as 
unjustifiable, will own that death sounds prettily 
in the mouth of a lover ; and this gives some coun- 
tenance to the reading, 
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Jam mala finissem leto, 

tvliich makes the beginning of this Elegy in some 
editions ; but as our poet everywhere else shows 
the utmost abhorrence at death, as the best MSS. 
read 

Finlrent multi leto mala, &c. 
and as it appears by the line 

Spes facilcm Nemesin, &c. 

that he only was enumerating some of the many 
effects of that catholic dordial Hope; the translator 
has adopted the more common reading, and, with 
Broekhusius,has made this a distinct Elegy ; which, 
in not a few editions, is preposterously tacked to 
the foregoing poem. 

The whole existence of a lover is made up of 
hope and fears. Though always disappointed by 
Nemesis, our poet still hoped that his amorous 
inclinations would at last be indulged : for this 
purpose, he entreats her, as was natural, by the 
things she held most dear. Tlie text informs us, 
that her sister had unfortunately fallen from a 
window, and broken her neck: this person had 
always warmly espoused the interest of Tibullus ; 
and as it was a point of pagan belief that their 
ghosts continued their attention to their friends on 
earth, (especially if these paid proper honours to 
their tombs) our poet informs his cruel fair-one, 
that he means to repair to her sister’s monument, 
and by oblations of flowers, &c. to implore her 
assistance. But, as it was natural for him to 
imagine, that the mentioning so favourite an object 
would renew all Nemesis’s grief for her unfortunate 
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end; he breaks off, and artfully throwing the 
blame of what he had suffered on her servant, he 
finishes the Elegy with cursing her. 

Ver. l. Although the Romans looked upon 
suicide as heroical ; yet Virgil thus describes the 
evil condition and remorse of those who had laid 
violent hands upon themselves : 

Proximo delude tenerit masti loco, gui sibi lethutn 
Insontes peperere manu, luccmque perosi 
Projecere animus : quatn vellent in athere alto 
Nunc et pauperiem, et duros per/erre labores ! 

Fas obstat, tristique palus biamabilis undd 
Alligat, et novles Styx interfusa coercet. 

In Plato's almost divine dialogue, intituled, 
* Phaedo,’ Socrates has fully evinced the unlawful- 
ness of self-murder. This dialogue Cicero seems 
to have copied in his admirable piece, intituled, 
‘ Somninm Scipionis.’ Quccso, inquam , pater sanc- 
tissime atque optime, quoniam hcec est vita, ( ut 
Afncanum audio dicere ) quid moror in terra ? quin 
hinc ad vos venire propero? Non est ita, inquit ille ; 
nisi Deus is, cvjus hoc templum est omne quod con- 
spicis , istis te corporis custodiis liberaverit, hue tibi 
aditus patere non potest. Homines enim sunt hoc 
lege generati, qui tuerentur ' ilium globum, quern in 
hoc templo medium tides, quee ten'a dicitur ; hisque 
animus datus est ex illis sempitemis ignibus, qute 
sidera, et stellas vocatis : quee globosce, et rotund# , 
cirvos suos orbesque conficiunt celeritate mirabili. 
Quare et tibi , Publi , et piis omnibus retinendus est 
animus in custodia coiporis : nec injussu qjus, a quo 
ille est vobis datus, ex hominum vita migrandum est, 
ne mumis humanum adsignatum a Deo dqfugisse 
videamini. 
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Ver. 2. Hope is a poetical subject, to which 
many, both ancient and modern, have done great 
justice. Theognis supposes, that when the other 
gods left the earth, Hope only staid behind. This 
thought Ovid has adopted : 

litre dea, quitm fugerent sceleratas numina terras, 

In diis invisa sola remansit humo. 

As hope, as well as fear, is one of the barriers im- 
planted in us by nature, to prevent our rushing 
out of life ; ought it not to have been taken into 
the estimate of life in Hamlet’s soliloquy ? 

To be, or not to be; 

which, however sensible, has (as a late critic well 
observes) nothing to do in the place where it is 
introduced. 

This enumeration of the consequences of hope, 
or what it may be productive of, though not fre- 
quent in our poet, is yet common in Ovid, and has 
indeed a fine effect even in preceptive poems ; but 
in such as are impassioned or heroic, seems essen- 
tially improper. Hence Marino and Davenant 
are reprehensible; neither is Sbakspeare himself 
entirely free from blame on this score. 

St. Paul, with no less beauty than emphasis of 
expression, calls hope our ‘ early immortality.’ 
The excellent author of the Night Thoughts thus 
expresses his sentiments with regard to wishing : 

Wishing of all employments is the worst ; 

Philosophy’s reverse, and health’s decay ! 

Were I as plump as stall’d theology, 

Wishing would waste me to this shade again. 

Were I as wealthy as a South-sea dream, 

Wishing is an expedient to be poor. 
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Wishing, that constant hectic of a fool : 

Caugiit at a court ; purg’d otf by purer air. 

And simpler diet ; gifts of rural life! 

Ver. 9. The goddess mentioned in the original^ 
is, by some commentators, supposed to he Nemesis : 
but as that would be more in the affected mode of 
Ovid, than in the natural way of Tibullus ; and 
as the context, when carefully considered, shows 
that the poet meant Hope, the translator has kept 
to that interpretation in the version, notwithstand- 
ing Otway, in his translation of this Elegy, retains 
the former. 

Ver. 22. Vulpius has collected almost a century 
of quotations, to prove, that the ancients, when 
deeply affected with sorrow, generally sat Graviter 
dolentes, veteri consuetudine , fere sempei' sedebant. 
A wonderful discovery this, and well worthy of 
critical investigation 1 

Ver. 29. According to ancient superstition, 
ghosts often appeared in the same dismal circum- 
stances in which they had departed life. Of this 
we have a striking instance in Virgil : jEn. ii. 268. 

Instances of the same sort may be found in Ovid, 
Met. lib. ii. ver. 650. Fast. lib. v. ver. 451. and 
in Statius, Theb. lib. ii. ver. 120. Broekh. 

Ver. 31. Baptista Guarini, in a sonnet where 
he blames his tongue for being unable to express' 
his love, thus addresses his eyes : 

Ma se muta se’ tit, sien gli occhi nostri 
Loquaci, e caldi ; e'n lor le sue profonde 
Piaghe, e l' interno dml discopra il core. 

Jion e si chiuso , o si segreto ardorc 

Ch’un ciglio a Valtro no’l riveli, n mostri 
Lit, dove amor vera eloquenza asconde. 

Sun. xlv. 
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Many other passages might here be added, wherein 
speaking eyes are mentioned ; for this has been 
the language of lovers in all ages. But, as the 
excellent Rambler remarks, ‘ There are flowers 
of Action so widely scattered, and so easily crop- 
ped, that it is scarcely just to tax the use of them, 
as an act by which any particular writer is de- 
spoiled of his garland ; for they may be said to be 
planted by the ancients in the open road of poetry, 
for the accommodation of their successors, and 
to be the right of every one that has art to pluck 
them, without injuring their colours or their fra- 
grance.’ 

Ver. 35. Nay, were you guilty, &c.] This is 
nature ; but the Arcadian lovers of Italy carry 
such emotions beyond the bounds of probability : 

ognl cosa (says Aminta) 

O tentato per placarla fuor che tnorte 
Ml rest a suol che per placarla to mora, 

E morro volontier pur ch ' io da certo 
CA’ ella o se ne compiacera, o se ne doglia 
Ne so de tai due cose qual piu hr ami. 

Ver. 37. If the reader is desirous to know the 
stratagems practised by the bawds of antiquity, 
he may peruse Ovid’s El. viii. lib. 1. and Proper- 
tius, lib. iv. cl. 5. In this particular, however, the 
modern sisterhood (if the modest editor of a late 
justly famous romance describes them aright) 
greatly surpass their ancient predecessors. 
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INTRODUCTION. 

Some words in the Elegies of this book are of that 
sort, which are frequently used by the best writers 
catachrestically ; sometimes denoting more lax, 
sometimes more intimate relations. The difficulty 
of ascertaining the sense in which Tibullus has 
used them, has thrown a seeming obscurity on a 
poet, who will ever have the first place amongst 
the wits of Greece and Rome, for elegant simpli- 
city ; and has caused such illustrious annotators, as 
Scaliger, Lipsius, and Muretus, to stumble. The 
great difficulty is contained in the following lines ; 
and if this can be cleared up, all the rest will be 
easy and intelligible. El. i. lin. 23. 

JJac tibi vir quondam , nunc frater, casta Near a, 

Mittit, et accipias munera parva, rogat. 

Teque suis jurat car am magis esse medullis ; 

Site sibi conjunx, sive futura soror. 

Sed potius conjunx, hujus spem nominis illi 
Auseret extincto pallida dltis aqua. 

-Where it is first inquired, what is meant by frater 
and soror ; it is readily seen that they cannot be 
understood in their primitive sense; because a 
marriage betwixt brother and sister would never 
have been tolerated at Rome : the very thoughts 
of it would have been regarded with abhorrence. 
These words sometimes mean consin-germans, and 
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in this sense Muretas here understands them ; but 
this is too cold and unanimated to be admitted 
into poetry, or to flow from the pen of Tibullus, 
when he is expressing the tender feelings of a fond 
doating lover. It is much more probable, that he 
designed to represent by them one of those deli- 
cate connections, which have their foundation in 
the will and the affections ; that by f rater he would 
have us to understand ‘ a fond admirer ;’ and by 
soror , ‘ a beloved mistress,’ who had entertained a 
reciprocal kindness and esteem for her lover. 
This sense of the words is familiar to most lan- 
guages. Nothing can be more full to this purpose, 
than what we meet with in the Canticles of Solo- 
mon, — ‘ Thou hast ravished my heart, my sister, 
my spouse,’ — ch. iv. ver. 9. and in several other 
places. 

Ovid also has used the words in this sense : 



Alloquor Hermione nuper fratremque virumque, 
Nunc fratrem, nomen conjugis alter habet. 

And the Greeks had so accustomed themselves to 
this use of them, that we find their Venus has a 
title given her by Lycophron, which his scholiast 
explains by t»j» aSiXtyoxaiov, ‘ the author of brotherly 
associations.’ And assigns this pretty whimsical 
reason for it : 1 For a commerce in love matters 
makes those who were strangers, brothers; and 
those who would carry on an amorous commerce 
secretly, say of one they favour, he is my brother, 
he is my relation.’ 

Having solved, we hope, this difficulty, we shall 
next consider what is the import of vir and con- 
junx. They certainly were designed to express 
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some nearer connection, some closer tie, than mere 
friendship ; or whatever else is comprehended in 
/rater and soror . The epithet casta given to 
Neajra will not permit us to understand them of 
any loose amour ; that title never could belong to 
a jilt, who had granted favours to one lover, and, 
upon some caprice, had thrown herself into the 
arms of another: but divorces were common 
enough at Rome ; so that even a wife might dis- 
miss her husband upon some displeasure taken, (at 
least before actual matrimony) without hurting 
her reputation by it : so that I think husband and 
wife are the true meaning of vir and coryunx. 

This interpretation, however, is not without 
difficulties ; the silence of antiquity, and several 
other circumstances, make the marriage of Tibullus 
appear improbable ; it has therefore been supposed 
by Lipsius, that quondam was intended to express 
future, and not past time. It cannot be denied, 
that it is sometimes thus used ; but it more com- 
monly signifies the time past, or formerly ; and to 
understand it otherwise here, would make the 
construction harsh and ungrammatical. In further 
confirmation of this, it appears that the following 
Elegies of this book relate to the same persons and 
the same distress : they were probably the new- 
year’s gift which Lygdamus, by the advice of the 
Muses, proposes to send to Neaera. Now these 
furnish us with passages which can be understood 
of nothing else but a marriage-contract, and a 
subsequent separation ; thus, in El. ii. we find, 

Scd veniat car* matris comitata dolore, 

Mcereat fuse genero, mcereat ilia viro. 
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And again : 

Lygdamus hie situs est ; dolor huic et cura Near m 
Conjugis erepta, causa perire fuit. 

In the third Elegy, 

O niveam, qua te poterit mihi readere, lucem. 

And again : 

Aut, si fata negant reditum, tristesque sorores. 

In El. iv. 

Nec gaudet casta nupta Near a domo. 

One must torture these passages extremely, to 
make them consistent with any thing else but a 
previous marriage, or at least a very solemn con- 
tract. Was Tibullus then married ? or did he 
intend at all to marry Neaera? I am not inclined 
to think so, as none of the ancient writers has 
given us the least hint of it. But the poet is not 
tied down to actual life : 

. Pictoribus atque poetis 

Quidlibet audendi semper fuit aqua potestas. 

The sacrifice of Iphigenia at Aulis, is probably 
a mere fable : and yet what noble, what affecting, 
what interesting scenes of distress, have both the 
tragedian and painter formed upon it ? And might 
not Tibullus, to indulge his plaintive humour, and 
to display the soft feelings of his soul, choose to 
represent himself in a situation that forms one of 
the most melting and agonizing distresses, to be 
found amongst those beds of thorns and roses 
which love prepares for his capricious votaries? A 
beloved wife, grown dearer by more intimate 
acquaintance, channing without the hidp of artifice, 
and rooted in the soul by a thousand repeated 
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endearments, torn from the arms of an enraptured 
husband whilst he still doats upon her, and ready 
to be sacrificed to another ; — what feeling heart 
but shudders at the thought? — especially, when 
the delicate affecting colours are laid on by the 
pencil of Tibullus ? The names certainly are ficti- 
tious; Neaera was as trite a name for a mistress in 
Rome, as Phyllis or Cloe with onr modern sonnet- 
teers ; and what confirms me in the opinion, that 
the distress painted in these Elegies is also fictitious, 
so far as Tibullus is concerned in it, is; tliat Ovid, 
in his poem on Tibullus’s death, takes notice of no 
other mistress but Delia and Nemesis ; to one of 
whom he assigns the last, to the other the first 
interest in him, without any intermediate favourite. 



Sic Nemesis longum, sic Delia nomen habebit. 
Altera cura recens, altera primus amor . 



Ovid seems to have carefully searched out every 
curious particular of Tibullus’s life, and therefore 
could not have overlooked so striking a circum- 
stance as the distresses celebrated in these Elegies, 
if they had really happened to Tibullus. He, 
and his cotemporaries of the Augustan age, were 
probably well informed of the true reason of 
Tibullus’s composing the following book. Some 
such distress might have happened, and been much 
talked of in Rome ; and Tibullus might seize upon 
it as a favourable opportunity for displaying his 
elegiac genius in its full lustre. Propertius has 
made the same use of the misfortunes of a noble 
family, in the twelfth Elegy of book iv. It is a com- 
mon artifice with delicate writers, to sigh and tell 
a piteous tale, while their hearts are not at all 
affected. JB. 
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ELEGY I. 

POET, 

Thy calends, Mars! are come, from whence of old 
The year’s beginning oar forefathers told : 

Now various gifts through every house impart 
The pleasing tokens of the friendly heart. 

To my Neaera, tuneful virgins! say, 

What shall I give, what honour shall I pay? 

Dear, e’en if fickle ; dearer, if my friend! 

To the lov'd fair, what present shall I send ? 

MUSES. 

Gold wins the venal, verse the lovely maid : 

In your smooth numbers be her charms display’d. 
On polish’d ivory let the sheets be roll’d, li 
Your name in signature, the edges gold. 

No pumice spare, to smooth each parchment scroll ; 
In a gay wrapper then secure the whole. 

Thus, to adorn your poems be your care ; 

And, thus adorn’d, transmit them to the fair. 

POET. 

Fair maids of Pindus 1 I your counsel praise : 
As you advise me, I’ll adorn my lays : 

But by your streams, and by your shades, I pray, 
Yourselves the volume to the fair convey. 20 
O let it lowly at her feet be laid, 

Ere the gilt wrapper or the edges fade ; 

Then let her tell me, if her flames decline, 

If quite extinguish’d, or if stiU she’s mine, 
voi.. II. 1 
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But first, your graceful salutations paid, 

In terms submissive thus address the maid : 

* Chaste fair ! the bard, who doats upon your charms, 
And once could clasp them in his nuptial arms, 
This volume sends ; and humbly hopes that you, 
With kind indulgence, will the present view. 30 
You, you! lie prizes more, he vows, than life; 

Still a lov’d sister, or again his wife. 

But oh ! may Hymen bless his virtuous fire. 

And once more grant you to his fond desire ! 

Fix’d in this hope, he’ll reach the dreary shore, 
Where sense shall fail, and memory be no more.’ 



ELEGY II. 

Hard was the first, who ventur'd to divide 
The youthful bridegroom and the tender bride : 
More hard the bridegroom, who can bear the day. 
When force has torn his tender bride away. 

Here too my patience, here my manhood fails; 
The brave grow dastards when tierce grief assails : 
Die, die I iuu3t! the truth I freely own; 

My life too burdensome a load is grown. 

Then, when I flit a thin, an empty shade ; 

When on the mournful pile Itay corse is laid ; 10 

With melting grief, with tresses loose and torn. 
Wilt thou, Neaera! for thy husband mourn? 

A parent’s anguish will thy mother show, 

For the lost youth, who liv’d, who died for you ? 

But see the flames o’er all my body stray ! 

And now my shade ye call, and nowye pray, 

In black array’d-: the flame forgets to soar ; 

And now pure water on your hands ye pour. 
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My lov’d remains next gather’d in a heap, 

With wine ye sprinkle, and in milk ye steep. 20 
The moisture dry’d, within the urn ye lay 
My bones, and to the monument convey. 
Panchaian odours thither ye will bring, 

And all the produce of an eastern spring : 

But what than eastern springs I hold more dear, 

O wet my ashes with a genuine tear ! 

Thus, by you both lamented, let me die ; 

Be thus perform’d my mournful obsequy ! 

Then shall these lines, by some throng’d way, relate 
The dear occasion of my dismal fate : 30 

‘ Here lies poor Lygdamus ; a lovely wife, 

Torn from his arms, cut short his thread of life.’ 



ELEGY III. 

Why did I supplicate the powers divine ? 

Why votive iucense burn at every shrine ? 

Not that I marble palaces might own, 

To draw spectators, and to make me known ; 

Not that ray teams might plough new purchas’d 
plains, 

And bounteous autumn glad my countless swains : 
I beg’d with you my youthful days to share, 

I beg’d in age to clasp the lovely fair ; 

And when my stated race of life was o’er, 

I beg’d to pass alone the Stygian shore. 10 

Can treasur’d gold the tortur’d breast compose ? 
Or plains, wide cultur’d, soothe the lover’s woes ? 
Can marble-pillar’d domes, the pride of art, 
Secure from sorrow the possessor’s heart ? 
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Not circling woods, resembling sacred groves, 
Nor Parian pavements, nor gay gilt alcoves, 

Not all the gems that load an eastern shore, 

Not whate’er else the greedy great adore, 
Possess’d, can shield the owner’s breast from woe, 
Since fickle forlime governs all below: 20 

Such toys, in little minds, may envy raise ; 

Still little minds improper objects praise. 

Poor let me be; for poverty can please 

With you ; without you, crowns could give no ease. 

Shine forth, bright morn! and every bliss impart, 
Restore Neaera to my doating heart ! 

For if her glad return the gods deny, 

If I solicit still in vain t;hc sky, 

Nor power, nor all the wealth this globe contains. 
Can ever mitigate my heartfelt pains : 50 

Let others these enjoy ; be peace my lot, 

Be mine Nea i ra, mine an bumble cot! 

Saturnia! grant thy suppliant’s timid prayer; 

And aid me, Venus ! from thy pearly chair. 

Yet, if the sisters, who o’er fate preside, 

My vows contemning, still detain my bride; 
Cease, breast, to heave ! cease, anxious blood, to 
flow ! 

Come, death! transport me to the realms below. 
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ELEGY IV. 

Last night’s ill-boding dreams, ye gods, avert! 
Nor plague, with portents, a poor lover’s heart. 
But why i From prejudice our terrors rise ; 

Vain visions have no commerce with the skies : 
The’ event of things the gods alone foresee, 

And Tuscan priests foretel what they decree. 
Dreams flit at midnight round the lover’s head, 
And timorous man alarm with idle dread: 

And hence oblations, to divert the woe, 

Weak superstitious minds on heaven bestow. 10 
But since whate’er the gods foretel is true, 

And man's oft warn’d, mysterious dreams! by you: 
Dread Juno ! make my nightly visions vain, 

Vain make my boding fears, and calm my pain.- 
The blessed gods, you know, I ne’er revil’d, 

And nought iniquous e’er my heart defil’d. 

Now Night had lav’d her coursers in the main. 
And left to dewy dawn a doubtful reign ; 

Bland sleep, that from the couch of sorrow flies, 
(The wretch’s solace) had not clos’d my eyes. 20 
At last, when morn unbarr’d the gates of light, 

A downy slumber shut my labouring sight : 

A youth appear’d, with virgin-laurel crown’d, 

He mov’d majestic, and 1 heard the sound. 

Such charms, such manly charms, were never seen. 
As fir’d his eyes, and harmoniz'd his mien : 

His hair, in ringlets of an auburn hue, 

Shed Syrian sweets, and o’er his shoulders flew. 

As white as -thine, fair Luna, was his skin, 

So veiu’d with azure, and as smoothly thin ; 30 
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So soft a blush vermilion'd o’er his face, 

As when a inaid first melts in man’s embrace ; 

Or when the fair with curious art unite 
The purple amaranth and lily white. 

A bloom like his, when ting’d by autumn’s pride, 
Reddens the apple on the sunny side ; 

A Tyrian tunic to his ancles flow’d, [show’d. 
Which through its sirfled plaits his godlike beauties 
A lyre, the present Mulciber bestow'd, 

On his left arm with easy grandeur glow’d ; 40 

The peerless work of virgin gold was made, 

With ivory, gems, and tortoise interlaid ; 

O’er all the vocal strings his fingers stray, 

The vocal strings his fingers glad obey, 

And, harmoniz’d, a sprightly prelude play : 

But when he join’d the music of his tongue, 

These soft, sad elegiac lays he sung : 

1 All hail, thou care of Heaven! (a virtuous bard, 
The god of wine, the muses, I regard) ; 

But neither Bacchus, nor the Thespian nine, 58 
The sacred will of destiny divine : 

The secret book of destiny to see, 

Heaven’s awful sire has given alone to me ; 

And I, unerring god, to yon explain 
(Attend and credit) what the fates ordain. 

* She who is still your ever constant care. 
Dearer to you than sons to mothers afe, 

Whose beauties bloom in every soften’d line, 

Her sex’s envy, and the love of thine : 59 

Not with more warmth is female fondness mov’d, 

N ot with more warmth are tenderest brides belov’d. 
For whom you hourly importune the sky, 

For whom you wish to live, nor fear to die. 

Whose form , when ni ght has wrap’d in black the pole, 
Cheats in soft vision your enamour’d soul : 
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Neaera! whose bright charms your verse displays, 
Seeks a new lover, and inconstant strays ! 

For thee no more with mutual warmth she burns, 
But thy chaste house, and chaste embrace, she 
spurns. 

1 O cruel, perjur'd, false, intriguing sex ! TO 
O born with woes, poor wretched man to vex l 
Whoe’er has leam'd her lover to betray, 

Her beauty perish, and her name decay ! 

* Yet, as the sex will change, avoid despair; 

A patient homage may subdue the fair. 

Fierce love taught man to suffer, laugh at pain ; 
Fierce love taught man, with joy, to drag the chain ; 
Fierce love (nor vainly fabulous the tale) 

Forc’d me, yes forc’d me, to the lonely dale : 

There I Admetus’ snowy heifers drove, 80 

Nor tun’d my lyre, nor sung, absorb’d in love. 

The favourite son of Heaven’s almighty sire 
Prefer’d a straw-pipe to his golden lyre. 

* Though false the fair, though love is wild, obey; 
Or, youth ! you know not love’s tyrannic sway. 

In plaintive strains address the haughty fair ; 

The haughty soften at the voice of prayer. 

If ever true my Delphian answers prove, 

Bear this my message to the maid you love: 

‘ Pride of your sex, and passion of the age ! 90 
No more let other men youf love engage ; 

A bard on you the Delian god bestows, 

This match alone can warrant your repose,’ 

He sung. When Morpheus from my pillow' flew, 
And plung’d me in substantial griefs anew. 

Ah! who could think that thou hadst broke thy 
vows, 

That thou, Netera ! sought’st another spouse? 
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Such horrid crimes, as all mankind detest, 

Could they, how could they, harbour in thy breast? 
The ruthless deep, I know, was not thy sire j 100 
Nor fierce chimzera, belching fioods of fire ; 

Nor didst thou from the triple monster spring, 
Kound whom a coil of kindred serpents cling ; 
Thou art not of the Lybian lions’ seed, 

Of barking Scylla’s, nor Chary bdis’ breed : 

Nor Afric's sauds, nor Scythia gave thee birth ; 
But a compassionate, benignant earth. 

No : thou, my fair ! deriv’st thy noble race 
From parents deck’d with every human grace. 

Ye gods! avert the woes that haunt my mind. 
And give the cruel phantoms to the wind. 



ELEGY V. 

While you at Tuscan baths for pleasure stay, 
(Too hot when Sirius darts his sultry ray, 

Though now the purple spring adorns the trees, 
Not Baia’s more medicinal than these,) 

Me harder fates attend, my youth decays : 

Yet spare, Persephone ! my blameless days ; 

With secret wickedness unstung my soul ; 

I never mix’d nor gave the baneful bowl ; 

I ne’er the holy mysteries proclaim’d ; 

I fir’d no temple, and no god defam’d : 10 

Age has not snow’d my jetty locks with white. 
Nor bent my body, nor decay’d my sight : 

C When both the consuls fell, ah fatal morn ! 

Fatal to Roman freedom ! I was born) 

Apples unripe, what folly ’tis to pull, 

Or crush the cluster ere the grapes are full ! 
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Ye gloomy gods ! whom Acheron obeys, 

Dispel my sickness, and prolong my days. 

Ere to the shades my dreary steps I take, 

Or ferry o’er the’ irremeable lake, 20 

Let me (with age when wrinkled all my face) 

Tell ancient stories to my listening race : 

Thrice fi ve long days and nights Consum’d with fire, 
(O soothe its rage !) I gradually expire : 

While you the Naiad of your fountaiu praise, 

Or lave, or spend in gentle sport your days : 

Yet, O my friends ! whate’er the Fates decree, 
Joy guide your steps, and still remember me ! 

Meantime, to deprecate the fierce disease, 

And hasten glad returns of vigorous ease ; 30 

Milk, mix’d with wine, O promise to bestow, 

And sable victims, on the gods below. 



ELEGY VI. 

LOVER. 

Come, Bacchus, come ! so may the mystic vine 
And verdant ivy round thy temples twine ! 

My pains, the anguish I endure, remove : 

Oft hast thou vanquish’d the fierce pangs of love. 
Haste, boy ; with old Falernian crown the bowl ; 
In the gay cordial let me drench my soul. 

Hence, gloomy care ! 1 give you to the wind : 

The god of fancy frolics in my mind. 

My dear companions ! favour my design ; 

Let’s drown our senses all in rosy wine ! 10 

COMPANION. 

Those may the fair with practis’d guile abuse, 
Who, sonrly wise, the gay dispute refuse : 
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The jolly god can cheerfulness impart, 

Enlarge the soul, and pour out all the heart. 

LOVER. 

But Love the monsters of the wood can tame, 
The wildest tigers own the powerful flame : 

He bends the stubborn to his awful sway, 

And melts insensibility away : 

So wide the reign of Love ! 

COMPANION. 

Wine, wine, dear boy ! 

Can any here in empty goblets joy ? 20 

No, no ; the god can never disapprove, 

That those who praise him should a bumper love. 
What terrors arm his brow? the goblet drain : 

To be too sober is to be profane ! 

Her son, who mock’d his rites, Agave tore, 

And furious scatter’d round the yelling shore. 

Such fears be far from us, dread god of wine ! 

Thy rites we honour, we are wholly thine. 

But let the sober wretch thy vengeance prove : 

LOVER. 

Or her whom all my sufferings cannot move ! 30 
— What pray’d I rashly for? my madding prayer, 
Ye winds, disperse, unratified, in air : 

For though, my love ! I’m blotted from your soul, 
Serenely rise your days, serenely roll ! 

COMPANION. 

The lovesick struggle past, again be gay : 

Come crowu’d with roses, let’s drink down the day ! 

LOVER. 

Ah me ! loud-laughing mirth how hard to feign ! 
When doom’d a victim to love’s dreadful pain : 
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How forc'd the drunken catch, the smiling jest, 
When black solicitude annoys the breast! 40 

COMPANION. 

Complaints, away ! the blithsoine god of wine 
Abhors to hear his genuine votaries whine. 

* * « * *, 

LOVER. 

You, Ariadne! on a coast unknown, 

The perjur’d Theseus wept, and wept alone ; 

But team’d Catullus, in immortal strains, 

Has sung his baseness, and has wept your pains. 

# * # * 

# * * • * 

COMPANION. 

Thrice happy they, who hear experience call, 
And shun the precipice where others fall. 

When the fair clasps you to her breast, beware, 
Nor trust her, by her eyes although she swear ; 50 
Not though, to drive suspicion from your breast, 
Or love’s soft queen, or Juno she attest : 

No truth the women know ; their looks are lies. 

LOVER. 

Yet Jove connives at amorous peijnries. 

Hence, serious thoughts ! then why do I complain ? 
The fair are licens’d by the gods to feign. 

Yet would the guardian-powers of gentle love, 
This once indulgent to my wishes prove, 

Each day we then should laugh, and talk, and toy ; 
And pass each night in Hymeneal joy. 60 

O let my passion fix thy faithless heart ! 

For still 1 love thee, faithless as thou art. 
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Bacchus the Naiad loves; then haste, my boy! 
My wine to temper cooler streams employ. 

What though the smiling board Nea;ra flies, 

And in a rival’s arms perfidious lies; 

The live-long night, all sleepless, must I whine? 
Not I— 



COMPANION. 

Quick, servants ! bring us stronger wine. 
LOVER. 

Now Syrian odours scent the festal room, 

Let rosy garlands on our foreheads bloom. 70 
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To yon my tongue eternal fealty swore, 

My lips the deed with conscious rapture own ; 

A fickle libertine I rove no more, 

You only please, and lovely seem alone. 

The numerous beauties that gay Rome can boast. 
With yon compar’d, are ugliness at best; 

On me their bloom and practis’d smiles are lost, 
Drive then, my fair! suspicion from your breast. 

Ah, no ! suspicion is the test of love : 

I too dread rivals, I’m suspicious grown ; 10 

Your charms the most insensate heart must move : 
Would you were beauteous in my eyes alone! 

I want not man to envy my sweet fate, 

I little care that others thiuk me bless d ; 

Of happy conquests let the coxcomb prate ! 
Vain-glorious vaunts the silent w ise detest. 
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Supremely pleas’d with you, my heavenly fair! 

In any trackless desert I could dwell ; 

From our recess your smiles would banish care, 
Your eyes give lustre to the midnight cell. 20 

For various converse I should long no more, 

The blithe, the moral, witty, and severe ; 

Its various arts are tier's whom I adore : 

She can depress, exalt, instruct, and cheer. 

Should mighty Jove send down from heaven a maid, 
With Venus’ cestus zon’d, my faith to try; 

(So, as I truth declare, me Juno aid !) 

For you I’d scorn the charmer of the sky. 

But hold: — you’re mad to vow, unthinking fool ! 

Her boundless sway you’re mad to let her know: 
Safe from alarms, she’ll treat you as a tool — 31 

Ah, babbling tongue ! from thee what mischiefs 
flow. 

Yet let her use me with neglect, disdain ; 

In all, subservient to her will I’ll prove : 
Whate’er I feel, her slave I’ll still remain, 

Who shrinks from sorrow cannot be in love ! 

Imperial queen of bliss ! with fetters bound, 

I’ll sit me down Before your holy fane ; 

You kindly heal the constant lover’s wound, 

The’ inconstant torture with increase of pain. 
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Komulus, who divided the year into ten months, 
dedicated the first to his father Mars. On the 
first day of this month the vestal virgins lighted 
anew the sacred fire, fresh laurels were hung up 
in the senate, and at the doors of the high-priest’s 
house, See. the comitia began, the revenues were 
farmed, and servants not only had their wages 
paid them, (and hence these days were called 
Mercedon'ue) but, for one night this month, were 
attended upon at supper by their masters. 

'Die poet inquires of the Muses, what present 
he should send to Neacra, who, os she was still the 
sole object of his wishes, so he yet hoped to be 
again possessed of her in marriage. 

The Muses answer (for with Muretus the trans- 
lator reads 

Caudcat, ut digna est, versibus ilia tuisj, 

that, as Neaera was a very competent judge of 
poetry, so he ought to present her with his per- 
formances in that way. Our author, however 
self-denied, wa6 yet too much of the poet not to 
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relish their advice: but as the dignity of those 
who carry a present enhances the value thereof, 
he entreats the Moses to take the trouble them* 
selves of delivering into the hands of Nea*ra his 
poems; and to assure her, that, he shall never 
forego the pleasing expectation of being one day 
again united to her in marriage. 

Scaliger, in his poetics, calls the beginning of 
this Elegy, ‘ Plebeian,’ on account of its spondees, 
et tantus ejusdem vocalis sonus. 

His own correction, however, is not much bet- 
ter: 

Romani Jesta: Martis, &c. 

It is remarkable, that this hypercritic does not 
find fault with one single line of the two former 
books. - 

Ver. 1. Nuraa Pompilius, in imitation of the 
Greeks, added January and February to Romulus’s 
calendar, and began the year with January. From 
the time of Numa to that of Julius Cassar, the Ro- 
man year was lunar, and consisted of three hun- 
dred and fifty-five days. But as this fell about 
eleven days short of the true solar course, tables 
of intercalation or insertion were invented, to ad- 
just time as nearly as possible to the motions of 
the sun and moon. The pontifex Maximus and 
college of priests had the care of inserting these 
intercalary days; and they, from negligence, su- 
perstition, but chiefly from an arbitrary abuse of 
their power, (by which they could make the year 
either longer or shorter, as suited their own or 
friends’ interest) did not punctually insert them; 
insomuch that in Julius’s time the winter months 
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became autumnal ; and those of autumn liad fallen 
back into summer. This gave rise, A.U.C. 707, 
to the Julian correction, or solar year, adjusted to 
the exact measure of the sun's revolution in the 
zodiac, and consisting of three hundred and sixty- 
five days and six hours. This method of comput- 
ing time continued in Europe till 1582, when 
Pope Gregory, by sinking ten days between the 
4th and 15th of October, reduced the vernal equi- 
nox to the 2ist of October ; the day which it had 
fallen upon when the festivals were regulated by 
the council of Nice ; and made the year consist of 
three hundred and sixty-five days, five hours, and 
forty-nine minutes. This ‘ new style,’ as it was 
called, to distinguish it from the Julian, being the 
most correct calculation of the flow of time, is au- 
thorized every where by law, and prevails now in 
almost all the kingdoms of Europe. 

Ver. 3. It has been observed by the writers on 
antiquities, that a feast called * Matronalia' was 
celebrated on the calends of March, when solemn 
sacrifices were offered up to Juno by the Roman 
ladies, to whom also presents were then sent by 
their friends, in grateful remembrance of the inter- 
position of the Sabine women betwixt their fa- 
thers and husbands. But it is not this custom 
which Tibullus alludes to. The beginning of the 
year in ancient times, on the calends of March, 
would have been an idle circumstance here, if the 
presents Tibullus speaks of were not what we call 
new year’s gifts; the strerne of ancient Rome, 
which flew about in every corner, and which em- 
perors themselves did not disdain to accept of. 
Ovid, indeed, and Suetonius, expressly assign the 
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calends of January for these expressions of bene- 
volence : but even two such authorities are not 
sufficient to convict Tibullus, in the judgment of 
one conversant with his writings, of either writing 
idly, or falsifying ancient customs. It should seem, 
then, that the Romans continued to distribute 
these presents as earnests of their good wishes for 
their friends, on the calends of March, according 
to the institution of Romulus; even after Numa 
had added tw'o months to the year, and placed 
them at the head of it; that this remained thus, 
till the calendar took a more settled form, under 
Julius Caesar, by whose directions the beginning 
of the year being certainly fixed to the calends of 
January ; and the emperors being jealous of their 
authority, even in trifles; it became the court 
fashion to confine this distribution of new year's 
gifts to that time only. No wonder then that 
Ovid, who was a court flatterer, ami Suetonius, 
who wrote when the powers of the emperors had 
swallowed up all law and custom, sliould mention 
that observance only which the first Caesar had 
established : nor that Tibullus sliould honour that 
nsage which prevailed when his darling liberty 
flourished, and disdained to rake notice of a change 
which was introduced by a tyrant. We know 
the obstinacy of many of our own countrymen in 
favour of the ‘ old style but amongst the Homans 
it bad somewhat of virtue in it; it was a generous 
indignation against the authority which had rob- 
bed their country of every valuable privilege. 
Suetonius himself seems to confirm this opinion : 
we find Tiberius, who thought his power under* 
mined by the slightest deviation from the institn. 

VOL. II. K 
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tion of his predecessors, at the pains of making an 
edict to confine the new year’s gifts to the ca- 
lends of January : edicto prohibuit — strenarum coin - 
mercium y ne ultra calend. Januaries exerceretur. 
The historian indeed assigns a different reason — 
that Tiberius did it for his own ease ; as numbers, 
who could not get at him the first day, were 
plaguing him the whole month through : but what 
occasion for a solemn edict, extended to all the 
people, for the ease of the emperor, when the 
bare notice of his pleasure, supported by a few 
Praatorian guardsmen, would have sufficiently se- 
cured it ? Might not then the edict remain upon 
record, and the reason of it be forgot at such dis- 
tance of time; or be thought improbable by the 
historian, when the caprices which usually attend 
the struggles betwixt prerogative and liberty were 
buried in oblivion ? B. 

Ver. 9. The whole beauty of this Elegy is lost, 
by Scaliger and Broekhusius's reading 

Gaudcat ilia meis . 

Whatever the wits may allege, wherever mevm 
and tuum contend for pre-eminence, it is a logo- 
jnachia of real importance. 

Ver. II. To understand the original, it must be 
considered, that the ancients had very few libri 
quudrati, or square books, like ours ; as they ge- 
nerally wrote on memlrrance , or such large sheets 
as resembled our parchment : fastening these, there- 
fore, one to another, they rolled them up, when 
finished, on a long piece of w ood, which was tip- 
ped at both ends with horn or ivory, and some- 
times decorated with paint. These are w hat the 
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poet means by his cornua. By gemince f routes are 
to be understood the two ends of the wood next 
the cornua, where the author’s name was inscribed 
on a label. 

As the ancients, therefore, only wrote on one 
side of their volumina , the other was generally 
stained with yellow or purple : both to preserve 
them, and make the writing more legible. Add 
to this, that they wrapped up the folded scroll in 
a proper envelope. That wherein our poet here 
was to send his rolumina, was to be of a saffron 
colour, hitea membrana. 

The sheets were smoothed with pumice, and 
hence pumex came metaphorically to signify an 
elaborate performance. The stylus was an instru- 
ment, with one end of which they wrote, and 
with the other erased inaccuracies; hence inver- 
tei'e stylum signifies, in classical writers, to cor- 
rect But when not words only, but whole sen- 
tences were to be changed, they used a sponge - r 
and hence, to sponge out, even in our days, means 
to obliterate. The ink the ancients wrote with 
was the juice of the loligo. 

Ver. 2b. In the original it was, 

Scd primum nymph am largo donate i white , 

til) Scaliger first changed it into 

Scd primum meritam longa, &c. 

And afterwards, in his poetics, read 

Sett domlnam rara primum donate salute, 

to avoid the word nympha, which, according to 
him, always signifies the daughter of a god and a 
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mortal, or rice versa. Might, however, the transla- 
tor make any further alteration npon this unhappy 
passage, he would read 

Scd nympham facili primttm donate salute. 

As vvfxQr), in Greek, signifies nupta ; and as even 
some passages might be produced to show, that 
nympha sometimes meant a wife, among the Ro- 
mans. 

Ver. 55. The beauty of this passage has not, it 
is presumed, been sufficiently attended to. The 
literal translation is, ‘ The pale water of Pluto 
shall ravish tire hope of this title from him v/hen 
he is dead extincto. Where it should seem, that 
Tibullus, in this assumed character of a lover and 
discarded husband, in order to convince Neaera of 
his fond attachment to her, assures her, that not 
only life, but memory itself, must fail him, before 
he can quit the pleasing hope of being again united 
in marriage to her, Plato’s metempsychosis was 
at that time a fashionable doctrine at Rome: 
which Virgil has represented, jEn. book vi. line 
748, et scq 

And as Tibullus, even in the midst of a love-tale, 
shows himself to be master of all the learning of 
his times, it is probable, that by pallida Ditis 
aqua is meant the river Lethe ; and that the de- 
sign of the whole passage is to assure Neaera, that 
he should always, even in death, retain a fond re- 
membrance of her charms ; that in the separate 
state of his soul, he should still indulge the hope 
of a re-union with her, when they should enter 
again upon the scene of life : and that he would 
not. suffer this hope to be ravished from him by any 
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tiling else but the same waters of oblivion, in 
which he should lose the memory of every thing 
he had formerly been acquainted with. B. 



NOTES ON ELEGY II. 

Lygdamus having by force been deprived of 
Neaera, he says in this Elegy that he can no 
longer support life ; and dwells, with such a seem- 
ing satisfaction, on the rites which he desires may 
attend his funeral, that we may suppose the loss 
greatly affected him. 

The beginning of this poem discovers a kind of 
animated indifference, befitting his situation of 
mind ; for here wit, or too much care about lan- 
guage, would have been extremely improper : be- 
cause, as Cicero somewhere observes, quaidam 
etiam negligentia est diligens. 

Although the translator is afraid that this Elegy 
will afford but small entertainment to the mere 
English reader, the scholar will not be surprised 
to be told, that it cost him more trouble to trans- 
late than most of the other Elegies. 

Ver. 1. Hard was the first, &c.] This sentiment 
is finely expressed by Hammond, El. 9. 

He who could first two gentle hearts unbind. 

And rob a lover of his weeping fair. 

Hard was the man ; but harder, in my mind, 

The lover still, who died not of despair. 

What follows is an improvement on Tibullus : 

Where is the wit that heightened beauty’s charms ? 

Where is the face that fed my longing eyes? 

Where is the shape that might have bless’d my arms ? 
Where all those hopes relentless fate denies? 
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Ver. 3. What says the sagacious Broekhusius ? 
Si mulier mutet mentem non nolens, tralalo in alium 
amore; an et tunc moriendum niisero itli, spreto, 
atque rejecto ! Quid si stupro alicno polluta Jidein 
/allot ? 

Ver. 10. This rite, which is altogether foreign 
to English manners, Mr. Hammond has, we fear 
rather injudiciously, transferred into his. ninth 
Elegy : 

Wilt thou in tears thy lover’s corse attend f 
With eyes averted light the solemn fire f 

Till all around the doleful flames ascend. 

Then, slowly sinking, by degrees expire. 

If the reader is desirous to know the manner iu 
which the funeral pile was constructed, he may 
consult Boxhornius, (Quaest. Rom. p. 99.) who by 
a figure explains the method the Romaus took to 
distinguish between the ashes of the burnt body, 
and the ashes of the wood and other combustibles, 
which were thrown upon the fire. The solution 
of tills formerly occasioned mighty controversies 
amongst the critics ; which might have been pre- 
vented, had they considered that burning, or, (as 
the chemists call it) calcination, does not change 
the figure of the bones. 

Ver. It. There is a thought similar to this, in 
that beautiful pastoral ballad called Colin. 

At the funeral of their parents, the sons at- 
tended velatis capitibus , but the girls went unco- 
vered and with dishevelled hair, wearing white 
garments and white fillets. See Plutarch's YupouKst. 
Black, however, came afterwards to be the mourn'- 
ing-colour, as it was in the time of our poet. 
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Ver. 15. When a person died at Rome, a branc h 
of cypress was hung over the door of the house, 
that the pontiff, and others of the sacred college, 
might not pollute themselves by entering it. The 
old Commentator on Virgil says, that the bodies 
of the better sort were kept seven days, burnt on 
the eighth, and buried on the ninth. By this, the 
most dreadful of calamities was prevented, that 
of coming to life on the pile, after it was set on 
fire. And that the bodies might not putrify by 
being kept so long, they were washed w ith proper 
drenches, and anointed with antiseptic unguents: 
after this they were splendidly clothed, and some 
pieces of money put into their mouths. 

The body was attended by the male and female 
relations of the deceased ; and sometimes, as Ho- 
mer mentions, by hired mourners. The atten- 
dants were called together by sound of trumpet j 
and the body, preceded by the statues of the de- 
ceased’s ancestors, was carried through the forum 
to the place where it was to be burnt. Trumpets 
were blown on, at the funerals of the men, during 
the procession ; as were flutes at those of children, 
&c. The laws of the twelve tables limited the 
number of musical instruments to twelve. While 
the pile was erecting, the praises of the deceased 
were sung in melancholy strains, accompanied 
with music sad and solemn : and being kindled, 
the nearest relations flung cypress and perfumes 
upon it, both to feed the flames and abate the 
stench, the dirge still proceeding. When the 
body was burnt, the chief mourners, after wash- 
ing their hands in water, separated the bonos 
from the ashes ; and pouring new milk, old wine, 
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and sometimes blood upon tbem> wrapt them up 
iu hue lawn, and then inurned them ; placing 
sometimes in the urn a bottle of tears (hence on 
old monuments, cum lacrymis posui) y but always 
some perfume, according to the quality of the de- 
ceased. When inurned, they conveyed them to a 
monument; in the building of which, in tlie times 
of the old republic, a certain sum was not to be 
exceeded, without forfeiting an equal sum to the 
state. These monuments the Greeks sometimes 
anointed with rich unguents. The funeral cere- 
mony being finished, the relations were enter- 
tained with a supper : besides which^ antiquaries 
make also mention of three oilier kinds of mor- 
tuary banquets. The fullest, as well as most an- 
cient account of funeral riles, is that contained 
in the 23d Iliad. 

The Venus Ii\fera , or E7n9u//.Cia, presided over 
funerals. The Roman undertakers lived in a 
street called Libitina. If the reader is desirous 
to inform himself of the funeral ceremonies of dif- 
ferent nations, he may consult Lucian’s excellent 
discourse IIf§* <mv0*e, and the notes in the Basil 
edition, an. 1563, as also Kirchmannus ‘ De fti- 
neribus.' 

■, Ver- 21. Vulpius and others, authorized by all 
the MSS. read 

Carbaseis humor em t oiler e vent is: 

and further support their reading by the autho- 
rity of that witty mimographer Publius Syr us, 
where the carbasci venti signify a transparent co- 
vering of fine linen. Vulpius also finds great fault 
with the common interpretation of. this passage : 
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Quid enim frigidius excogitan putuit , (says he) 
quant ossa in linteo ventilari solita , ut exsugerctur 
humor, quo sparsa erant '! Nostra tempore, (adds 
he, no doubt very archly) ab oleribus ita giitlas 
excutiunt coqui. And thus in particular he ceu- 
sures Scaliger: Nullum prcetereu idoneum aucto- 
rem producut, quo sententiam suam tueatur, sed 
quasi ex tripode ac lauro consulentibus responsa 
daret, sibi credi jubet. But notwithstanding all 
this zeal, Broekhusius understands the passage in 
the same sense as Vulpius does, only he reads 
carbusei s veils, which he supports by two passages 
from Cicero’s oration against Verres ; adding, that 
though such an expression as carbasei venti might 
be used on the stage, or in satire, yet in serious 
compositions it would be as cold as Varro’s ei- 
tre<B toga. The version includes both meanings. 

Ver., 22. The monuments of the more wealthy 
were erected of marble ; and in such a one Tibul- 
lus desires Neaera to place the ashes of Lygdamus. 

There are many inscriptions in Gruterus, and 
some in Reinetius, which show, that the Romans 
called a tomb domus (as in the original), with the 
adjective ceterna annexed to it. 

Ver. 29. It is certain that the Romans had 
often their monuments erected by some public 
road ; and Broekhusius interprets the celebri fronte 
of the original in this sense. Although the trans- 
lator has adopted that meaning, he is also of opi- 
nion, that the celebri fronte may signify the lore 
part of the monument, which was to be rendered 
famous by its architectuie, and especially by the 
epitaph which was to be inscribed on it. 

Ver. 31. The ancients, as Broekhusius observes. 
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had the cause of their death inscribed on their 
tombs ; sometimes that they might acquire glory 
hereby, and sometimes to gain compassion. Theo- 
critus affords us an instance of the latter, pretty 
similar to that in our poet : 

Talon tfw; (KTMVfv oiioiiroff fxr\ cra;a2fu<n>r 
AXXa yaf roSf ay, Arnvta tty^sv iroufor. 



NOTES ON ELEGY III. 

This Elegy contains a fine picture of a true 
philosophical lover ; such truly know the unsatis- 
factoriness of riches or ambition, to remove the 
diseases of the mind. Of this happy complexion 
was our poet ; for a legitimate son of Apollo can 
scarce stoop to the mean pursuits of sordid interest, 
but, being enthusiastically enamoured of the Muses, 
finds more rapture in their easy converse than in 
all the preferments which kings can bestow. (See 
Mr. Hurd’s excellent notes on Horace’s Epistle to 
Augustus, p. 109). The genuine poet not only 
immortalizes himself, but hands down the virtue of 
others, a fair example, to latest posterity ; and 
thus he becomes the undoubted guardian of the 
temple of fame. But can wealth or grandeur 
effectuate this? Of difficult acquirement, and pre- 
carious in possession, death inevitably bereaves us 
of both. No wonder then that our poetical ina- 
morato only requested of the gods success in his 
addresses to Neaera. In that one wish all his 
happiness was centred: with her, any station of 
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life could please ; without her, no station, how- 
ever splendid, could afford him the smallest com- 
fort. 

Ver. 3. How little these things are capable of 
making the possessors of them happy, has long 
been known; and yet how keenly busy are the 
great vulgar and the small in the pursuit of them ? 
Had mankind estimated the value of possessions, 
or the extensiveness of them, by the felicity they 
confer, and regulated their own conduct accord- 
ingly, how many disastrous wars and other cala- 
mities would have been prevented ? 

Ver. 10. Not so my Lord Lyttelton, in his fine 
eclogue, entitled, * Possession 

When late old age our heads shall silver o’er. 

And our slow pulses dance with joy no more; 

When time no longer will thy beauties spare. 

And only Damou’s eye shall think thee lair; 

Then may the gentle hand of welcome death, 

At one soft stroke, deprive us both of breath : 

May we beneath one common stone be laid. 

And the same cypiess both our ashes shade ! 

Ver. 13. Tibullus mentions three kinds of mar- 
ble ; the Phrygian, which was then most in esteem, 
the Lacedemonian, and the Eubaean. The Romans 
ran into immense expense in the article of marble 
pillars; although it appears that the Julian law 
endeavoured, by taxes, to restrain that luxury ; for 
they, not content with the native colours of the 
marble, not only painted but stained it. In the 
* Memoirs of the Academy of Sciences,’ there is 
an account how the latter process may be per- 
formed. Pliny tells us that Mamurra, who com- 
manded Caesar’s artificers ( prafectus fabiorum) in 
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Gaul, was the first who incrusted the whole inside 
of his house with marble. This Mamurra, who 
was a Roman knight, and born at Formiae, is he 
whom Catullus lashes in his verses. 

Ver. lb. The ancients distinguished, according 
to Servius, between netniis , lucus, (the words of the 
original) and tsylvu; the first signifying a regular 
plantation of trees ; the second the same, but 
devoted to religion; and the third a forest ( diffusa 
et inculta arborum multitudo.) Roman writers, 
however, often use nemus and sylva synony- 
mously. 

The inhabitants of Rome were even more expen- 
sive in this article Hum they were with regard to 
marble itself. Take the following instance : Cheius 
Dometius having objected to Lucius Crassus, in a 
public debate, that the portico of his house was 
supported by Kyraettian pillars, was asked by the 
latter what price he put upon his own house? And 
being answered, sexagies sestertia ; Crassus again 
demanded, how much less it would be worth 
should he cut down the ten little trees that stood 
before it? Tricies sestertia, replied Domitius. 
To whom Crassus, “ Whether am I then, who 
bought ten columns centum millibus minimum*, or 
you who value the shade of ten shrubs at tricies 
sestertium , the most extravagant man?" And yet, 
adds the sensible miscellany writer from whom I 
copy here, all this was nothing when compared to 
the luxury of after-times, both in their buildings 
and groves. And, indeed, if it is considered that 
a knight’s house, in the upper part of Rome, would 
sell for thirty thousand pounds sterling; a grove of 
small extent to such a house must be vastly expen- 
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sive in a city, which, according to the most mode- 
rate calculation, contained as many people as any 
city at present in Europe. 

Ver. 17. Horace has illustrated this with his 
usual felicity of expression : 

Non enim gazie, neque consularir 
Summovet lictor mixer os tumultus 
Mentis, et curas laoueata circuits 
Tecta volantes. 

* Nor wealth nor grandeur can control 
'Jtie sickly tumults of the soul 5 
Or bid grim Care to si and aloof. 

Which hovers round the vaulted roof.’ 

The truth is, Virtue is the sole parent of Happi- 
ness. See Dr. Johnson’s admirable poem, intituled, 
the ‘ Vanity of Human Wishes.’ 

Ver. 34. A critic of no small learning, whom 
the Dutch editor mentions, supposes that our poet 
in this passage alludes to the statue of Venn®, 
which Phidias made of gold and ivory for the 
Elians. In this work of Phidias, the goddess was 
represented as treading with one of her feet upon 
a tortoise ; by which symbol the impolite statuary 
meant to insinuate, that the ladies ought to keep 
silence, and mind their domestic affairs. Upon 
this Broekhusius wisely observes, non omnessapimus 
horis omnibus ; and, indeed, if it is considered 
that Venus was, by the mythologists, supposed to 
spring from the sea* and often ride in a chair of 
shell, what occasion was there for making Tibullus, 
who always thought naturally, allude to so remote 
an object? But thus it is to play the fool with 
learning ! or, as an excellent poet better expresses 
it, we have here . 
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Mnch hard study without sense or breeding, 

And ail the grave impertinence of reading. 

Verbal Criticism. 

If Venus liad her shell of old, a modern Latin 
poet, Hadrian Marius, has bestowed a barge on 
love, in a beautiful poem he calls ‘ Cymba Amoris 
on which his brother, Johannes Secundus, thus 
compliments him : 

Ingcniose Marl, ventnra inscrcula tecum 
Me tua cymbal vchat, non grave pnndus cro. 

Cymba , renidentem qua mutet Cypria cimchatn, 
Quamqiie columbino praferat ipsa jugo. 

Lib. ii. El. 1. 



NOTES ON ELEGY IV. 

This is one of the finest poems in Tibullus. Our 
dreams are commonly the imperfect images of our 
waking thoughts, especially when the mind is under 
the influence of some violent passion. Thus, in 
particular, it fares with the genuine inamorato, and 
such a one at this time was the lover of Neaera. 
Swallowed up in his affection for that fair one, ami 
distressed at. her affected delays to make him happy, 
he one night solicited sleep : but the drowsy god 
long resisted his importunities : at last, however, 
the lover being fatigued with the want thereof, but 
more with the succession of unpromising forebod- 
ings, dropped into a slumber about the morning, 
but did not long enjoy this pleasing state of insen- 
sibility; for, soon after, Apollo appeared, and 
informed him, that Neaera was about to desert 
him for another. As this news was of a most 
alarming nature, and could not fail to rouse his 
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indignation against the sex; Apollo, by artfully 
adopting his sentiments on that score, paves the 
way for his recommending patience as his only 
remedy. A polio’s speech concludes with a message 
to Neaera, that if she ever expected happiness, she 
must think of none else for her husband but her 
former lover. This was a very dextrous way of 
reclaiming his mistress ; and it may with propriety 
be observed, that if Apollo did not appear to our 
poet, he certainly inspired the description which 
Tibullus gives of that god ; as we half pardon 
Neaera her infidelity, iu consideration of this 
beautiful Elegy. 

Propertius has a fine vision upon his mistress’s 
proposing to go abroad. 

Ver. 6. The Roman haruspices (of whom be- 
fore, Book ii. El. 6.) were called Tuscan, because 
their art was founded on the religious practice of 
Tuscany. The first sixteen lines of this Elegy are 
an introduction to the vision : reason and philoso- 
phy seemed to persuade our lover, that dreams 
were not to be minded ; but superstition, and those 
fears which are so natural to love, w r on him over 
to the other side. He therefore entreats Lucina, 
that as he was not conscious of having acted any 
otherwise than as became a man of probity, she 
would be pleased ( ut relit ) to render all his fears 
groundless. 

Ver. 9. The oblations mentioned in the text 
are the holy cake f Jarre pio ) and salt (et saliente 
sale.) This the Romans also leani from the Tus- 
cans, for whose application to haruspicy, &c. 
Cicero assigns some extraordinary reasons. Etrusci 
autem (says that incomparable writer and good 
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man) quod in religione imbuti, studiosius et crehrhts 
hostias immolabant . extorum cognitieni se maxime 
dediderunt : quodque propter acris crassitudinem de 
ceelo apud eos mult a siebant, et quod ob eandem 
cuusam multn inusitata partim ex cceli, alia ex teira 
oi'iebantur, qucedam etiam ex hominum pecudumve 
conceptu et satu ; porteniorum exercitatmimi inter- ' 
pretes extiterunt. 

Ver. 13. Some interpreters nnderstand Diana 
to be the Lncina of the original; but the poet 
certainly meant Juno Lucina, or the goddess of 
light and of matrimony. Festus and Varro derive 
the appellation Lucina from lux lu-cis ; bnt Pliny 
(with whom Ovid also, in one place of his Fasti, 
agrees,) thinks that Jnno was called Lucina from 
Incus. Both etymologies, however, at last turn 
out to be the same. A 'am lucum (says Broeklmsius) 
did a luce luminum religionis causa ex avboribus 
suspensorum satis constat. 

Ver. 17. Tibullns is the only poet of antiquity 
who bestows on Night a chariot and four ; as 
Marino is the only one among the moderns who 
has imitated him. This he does in a prologue, pre- 
fixed to a wretched pastoral drama, entituled, 

* Filli de Sciro,’ composed by Count Giudubaldo 
de Bonarelli. 

Chiunque haver desia 

Di tnia condition plena contezxa , 

Q next a bruna quadriga 

AJiri, e questi a or el fregi: e soprd poi 

dual e quanta i' mi sia. 

Our poet, in imitation of Homer, calls the ocean 
ccerulcus amnis, or a caernlean stream. 

Ver. SI. The ancients thought, that those visions 
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were truly prophetic which appeared in the morn- 
ing. Certiora et colatiora (says Tertullian) de unima 
Somniari affirmant sub extremis noctilnis ; or, as 
Ovid expresses it in his epistle of Hero to Leander, 

sub Auroram, ja?n dormitante lucerna, 

Somnia quo cemi tempore vera solent. 

Mr. Pope begins his intellectual vision of the 
‘ Temple -of Fame’ at the same time ; 

What time the morn mysterious visions brings, 

While purer slumbers spread their golden wings. 

Ver. 25. This is not a version of the hexameter 
and pentameter, which make the twenty-fifth and 
twenty-sixth lines of the original in all the editions 
the translator ever saw: for, as Vulpius well ob- 
serves, these tines, 

Non illo quid qu am formosius ulla priorum 
jEtas humanum nec videt illud opus, 

cannot be applied to the beauties of Apollo. 
Certe (says he) latet malignum ulcus , quod Chironis 
auxilio indigeat; ego lubens depono , et peritiori 
manui committo, Broekhusius passes them over 
without any remark ; although he must have seen 
the absurdity of the passage. • But are we to think 
that Tibullus wrote nonsense? By no means. 
Place the lines after the thirty-eighth (in the origi- 
nal), and you will find they exactly correspond 
with that station ; and that there is no occasion to 
change the videt in the pentameter, into fuit ; as 
Achilles Statius proposes. 

Ver. 27. The myrtea coma which Tibullus be* 
Stows on Apollo, Ovid thus explains ; 

VOL. II. L 
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Nec tamen ater erat, nec erat color aureis illir, 

Sed quamvis neuter, mistus utcrq&e color. 

‘ Nor of a black, nor of a golden hne, 

They were, but of a dye between the two.’ 

But as the painters (for thus Athenaeus informs 
us) drew Apollo with black hair, ahd the poets 
gave him yellow or golden locks ; why does Tibul- 
lus make the god’s hair auburn? Neaera’s owrt 
hair, say some critics, was of that colour, 

Die et argutec proper et Near a 
Myrteum itodo cohibere crinetn. 

Hor. lib. iii. Od. 14. 

For so Porphyrio, and Cunningham, upon the 
authority of several MSS. read it. This, there- 
fore, add they, was a delicate compliment to his 
mistress. But this solution is more ingenious than 
solid, for though Horace's Nesera had myrteus 
crinis , it by no means follows that Tibullus’s 
Neaera had hair of that colour; nor indeed is it of 
any consequence. The emperor Commodus used 
to powder his hair, of which he was passionately 
fond, with gold-dust. 

Ver. 29. The whiteness of the moon has been * 
a favourite resemblance siuce the days of Solomon; 
the sun, however, for some eenturies past, appears 
to have been the more common simile. Tasso, 
however, has a beautiful address to the moon, 
whiqh the reader will not be displeased to see. 

In bianca e vaga Luna , 

C’hai tanti specchi quanti sono i mari 
Mira questo candor, ck'h senza pari. 

A lei mena i tuol balli, a lei distUla 
Le tue dolci rugiade ; 

Specchiati eon lei con amoroso affetto. 
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But, besides this general resemblance, there is a 
further propriety in Tibullus’s comparing Apollo 
to Diana, as she was his sister. 

Ver. 30. As poetry is a great assistant to paint- 
ing and statuary, those who have excelled in these 
arts have always particularly cultivated the muses. 
Thus Phidias obtained the idea of his Olympian 
Jove from the Iliad of Homer, and probably was 
indebted to Pindar’s first Pythian ode for placing 
an eagle on the sceptre of the same god. On the 
other hand, again, painting has been of use to 
poetry ; thus, in this century, an excellent Italian 
poem was composed from the drawings of the 
famous Bolognian painter Spagnoletto. 

Ver. 31. This is one of the strokes which seems 
to me, says the author of the Polymetis, to have 
been borrowed from some painting in Rome, in 
which the mixture of colours here mentioned to be 
blended together, was remarkably well executed. 
Pliny, in speaking of the best pieces by Echion 
there, instances in one on this subject j novanupta , 
verecundia notabilis , (lib. xxxv. 10.) The famous 
picture of the Aldobrandine palace in Rome is on 
the same subject ; and the air of the new bride 
• in it is remarkably modest. As that is so good, 
though done when the art of painting was ex- 
tremely fallen at Rome, it was very probably 
copied from some celebrated picture there, and 
possibly from that piece of Echion’s. The colours 
are all so faded in it (as one may well expect, 
after the course of almost seventeen hundred 
years,) that we can see nothing of the beautiful 
blush, that was probably on the face of the bride. 
Dialogue 8. 
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Ver. 32. The word deducta, in the original, has 
a peculiar beauty; being only applied to the 
modest ; in opposition to producta , a term used for 
women of the town. 

Ver. 33. Charmed with the beauties of his vision, 
Tibullus here, contrary to cnstom, multiplies his 
illustrations : the lily and the amaranth furnished 
the ancients with favourite allusions ; but, as the 
finest similies, by repetition, become unaffecting, 
the moderns labour under great difficulties in this 
respect. It is true, they have exchanged the 
amaranth for the rose ; but that has been now so 
long employed, that it is grown stale, and the poets 
of this age may exclaim with the old grammarians, 
pereant isti , qui, ante nos , nostra dixerunt. It is 
a pity that Tibullus, who was so excellent an artist, 
did not leave more pictures of beauty behind him. 

Although Ovid and others paint Apollo in much 
the same colours as our poet does, we are not, 
therefore, to suppose that they copied from one 
another. The figure, features, dress, &c. of the 
heathen gods, were as well known to the ancients, 
from statues, paintings, &c. of them formed accord- 
ing to a common standard, as St. Peter is now 
a-days to any Roman Catholic ! 

Ver. 36. Broekhusius makes our poet indebted 
to the great Sicilian shepherd, (Idyll, vii.) for this 
simile. But why need we suppose this ? It is only 
such as grows on the poetical common of Nature ; 
and what no traveller, however little inspired, 
could fail to pluck as he passed. 

Ver. 37. The word, in the original, is palla ; 
the name of a robe, with which not only Apollo, 
but the poets and musicians of old, were vested. 
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Valerius Flaccus clothes his bard Mopsus with a 
white palla: but the more common colour of it 
was purple, Tyrio bis tnurice tincta. 

Ver. 39. Who the inventor of the lyre was, is 
uncertain : some attribute it to Apollo, and others 
to Mercury. Diodorus informs us, that this instru- 
ment, in conformity to the Seasons, assumed at 
first four strings; but soon after it mounted seven, 
in imitation of the Planets; and hence Pindar’s 
epithet, when he calls it ‘ seven-tongued.’ It was 
at first made of gold, silver, or ivory, ornamented 
with precious stones ; but, in the Augustan age, 
the shell of the sea-tortoise coming into very high 
estimation, the body of the lyre was principally 
composed of it, yet still adorned with gold, silver, 
&c. Hence Horace says, 

O mut is quoque piscibus 

Donatura cygni, si libeat, sonum. 

Goddess of (he sweet-son tiding Inle, 

Which thy harmonious touch obeys; 

Who canst the finny race, though mute. 

To Cygnets’ dying accents raise. 

Francis, Book iv. Od. 3. 

The lyre was played upou with a plectrum of 
ivory. See a curious dissertation on this subject, 
presented by Mr. Molyneux to the Royal Society. 

Ver. 50. In this passage Bacchus is deprived of 
the power of prescience ; and yet we know that 
many of the ancients regarded him as a prophet- 
ical deity. Thus Pausanias tells us, that Bacchus 
had an oracle in Thrace. But especially (book x. 
chap 33.) a cave (aJuTor) at Ophitea, corruptly 
called Amphiclea, in which were performed his 
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orgies. This cave was accessible by one road 
only ; and there was in it no statue of the god. 
There the inhabitants of the city and neighbour- 
hood were, in their sleep, informed by the divinity 
of remedies appropriated to their diseases; and 
his priest, inspired by him, acquainted them with 
future events. 

Ver. 70. There is a designed harshness in these 
lines, as in the original. English translators can 
never be at a loss for unharmonious combinations ; 
these however, like discord in music, when pro- 
perly introduced, greatly increase the harmony. 

The translator cannot help thinking this a very 
unjust description of the fair-sex, as they are com- 
monly more constant than men. 

Ver. 75. The posture of a suppliant and van- 
quished person is happily expressed in the original, 

Tn modo cum multa brachia tende prece, 

but could not be preserved in the version. Achil- 
les Statius and Dousa misunderstood this passage. 

Ver. 79. See the notes to Elegy iii. Book 2. 

Ver. 92. The original passage was incompre- 
hensible, till Muretus restored it from an old MS. 
thus, 

Felix. Hoc alium dcsine velle virum. 

The sense of which, according to him, is, 1 that 
Neaera must think of no other husband but this, 
alium ab hoc. But Scaliger and Dousa allege, that 
the felix hoc alludes to the old form of nuptial 
contracts ; as if they had /elicit er felix hoc sit. 

Salraasius, however, and Broekliusius interpret it 
in this manner : ‘ as this marriage is, on the word 
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of Apollo, to be productive of perfect happiness 
to you, Nesera ; presume not to wish for another 
lover ; felix hoc conjugio desine aliurn virurn velle. 

Ver. 106. These were the strongest poetical 
emblems of barbarism and infidel ferocity. The 
•thought is originally Homer’s, (II. xvi. ver. 34.) 
but adopted by Catullus and Virgil, travestied by 
Giambattista Lalli, often used by Ovid, and paro- 
died by Boileau in his admirable Lutrin : 

Non ton pere a Paris ne Jut pas Boulanger, &c. 

In the famous interview of Glaucus and Diemed, 
Glaucus thus describes Chimaera : 

First dire Chimaera’s conquest was enjoin’d ; 

A mingled monster, of no mortal kind; 

Behind, a dragon’s fiery tail was spread; 

A goal’s rough body bore a lion’s head; 

Her pitchy nostrils flaky flames expire, 

Her gaping throat emits infernal fire. Pope. 

Verses nothing inferior to the original. 

Ver. 108. This was an artful method of still 
further interesting Nesera’s family in favour of her 
lover. 



NOTES ON ELEGY V. 

Some critics are of opinion, that this Elegy was 
written by Tibullus when very young, and disen- 
gaged from any amorous attachment ; as in it he 
makes no mention of any of his former mistresses. 
And indeed it must be confessed, that their con- 
jectures are not always so well founded : for had 
bis heart been engaged, his sickness, which makes 
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the subject of the poem, would have supplied him 
with as many pathetic thoughts as it did when he 
was left behind in the island of Corfu. But be 
this as it will, the Elegy itself is valuable, for being 
the only one wherein our poet gives us any hints 
,of liis own person ; which, as it really was amiable, 
is no small proof of his modesty. 

It is addressed to some of his friends, who were 
then at the hot baths of Tuscany ; where, proba- 
bly, our poet was to have been of the party, had 
pot a violent fever prevented him. However 
desirous the commentators may show themselves 
to discover the names of the poet’s friends, that 
discovery is now impossible ; but if we are ignorant 
of this, the poem itself informs us, that Tibullus 
composed it on the fifteenth day of his disorder, 
which he entreats Persephone speedily to bring to 
a happy crisis, as he was then young, and by his 
conduct had never merited any chastisement from 
heaven. 

Ver. 1 . Critics have in vain endeavoured to de- 
termine which of the Tuscan baths are here meant. 
Schoppius believes them to have been the Clusin; 
but these were cold, as we learn from Horace, 
Ep. 15. lib. i. whereas those, at which Tibullus’s 
friends appear to have been, were warm. 

Ver. 4 Baia was the most remarkable warm 
bath in Italy. The name of it came in time to 
Stand for thermee in general. 

Ver. 9. The mysteries here meant, were those 
of Ceres, the most revered of any in ancient times. 
As it was piacular to divulge them, the reader must 
pot expect to find them described with the same 
exactness as the other religious ceremonies of 
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paganism. But what is known of certainty of 
them, shall here briefly be collected. 

The Eieusinian mysteries (for so they were also 
called) were divided into the greater and the lesser, 
and celebrated at Athens, at stated seasons, with 
great pomp of machinery and solemn shows. 
These drew together a vast concourse of people 
from all nations ; and many earnestly desired to 
be initiated ; but that favour was bestowed upon 
none but those of the first rank and figure. The 
reverence with which Cicero speaks of them, and 
the hints he drops of their use and end, seem to 
confirm Dr. Warburton’s conjecture about them, 
viz. that they were intended to inculcate God’s 
nnity and the immortality of the soul. The shows 
are supposed to have represented Heaven, Hell, 
Elysium, and whatever concerned a future state. 
The poets often alluded to them ; and we find 
Cicero, at the request of Chilias, a famous poet, 
requesting Atticus to send him from Athens a 
detail of them. This intimates, that these shows 
were occasionally varied; and Dr. Middleton con* 
jectures, that the detail here desired from Atticus 
was intended by the poet as episodes to some of 
his poetical performances. Is Virgil’s sixth iEneid 
a representation of this kind ? The supposition is 
highly ingenious; and Dr. Warburton has sup- 
ported it with no less fancy than learning. 

So cautious were the Athenians, in Cicero’s time, 
of violating the solemnity of these mysteries, that 
the famous orator Crassus, coming to Athens two 
days after the procession was over, could not pre- 
vail on the magistrates to re-exhibit the shows; 
although he was one of the first senators of Rome. 
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Whoever divulged the Eleusinian mysteries, was 
expelled the society of human kind, and abhorred 
as a monster unworthy the common benefits of 
life. It was esteemed dangerous to converse with 
him, lest Jupiter, in his wrath, should make no 
distinction between the innocent and the guilty. 
Thus Horace, 

vetabo, qul Cererls sacrum 

Vulgarit arcana, sub isdem 

Sit trabibus ,/ragilemque mecum 

Solvat yhaselum. Horat. Lib. iii. Otte 2. 

‘ He who can friendship's secrets tell. 

Or Ceres’ hallow’d rites reveal; 

The wretch with me shall never dwell. 

With me shall never hoist the doubtful sail/ 

Francis. 

The Greeks, according to Dacier, not only 
punished with death those who revealed, but those 
also to whom the mysteries were imparted. When 
the Athenians for two years were baffled in their 
attempts against Sicily, Alcibiades, who not only 
advised, but conducted that war, was accused by 
that superstitious people of having divulged the 
mysteries of Ceres. 

Numenius, the celebrated Pythagorean, having 
published an account of the mysteries ; some god- 
desses, in the wanton dress of courtesans, appeared 
to him. The philosopher, with surprise, asking 
the reason, was told by them in an angry tone, 
Ab se, ipso adyto pudicitice abstractas f et passim 
ndeuntibus prostitutas : 1 that he himself dragged 
them from the shrine of chastity, and prostituted 
their charms to every comer.’ Macrob. Somn. 
6cip. cap. 2. 
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Ver. 10. Nothing tends so much to soften the 
horrors of death, as the consciousness of a well- 
spent life. Upon a death-bed, every object appears 
in its genuine colours ; as the mind then often has 
the nicest perception of right and wrong. 

Ver. 13. 

When both the consuls fell, ah fatal morn I 
Fatal to Roman freedom I I wa» born. 

At the end of the year U. C. 709, the famous 
Mark Antony, under the specious pretext of re- 
venging the murder of Caesar, left Rome. Decimus 
Brutus (whose name, next to that of Marcus Brutus, 
the patrons of liberty will ever reverence for his 
glorious share in the death of Julius,) was to feel 
the first effects of his bloody rage. Although 
Gaul had cheerfully declared in favour of Brutus, 
and had levied a considerable force ; yet was that 
patriot, at the approach of Antony, obliged to 
throw himself into Modena. As Antony knew 
the aversion of the better and wiser senators to 
his conduct; how devoted the veterans were to 
his political, though young enemy, Octavius ; and 
the levies that were vigorously carrying on by 
decree of the senate, to support the consuls elect, 
Hirtius and Pansa; be easily saw that no time 
was to be lost in the reduction of that city. 
Accordingly, he invested it with a formidable body 
of troops, posted to so great advantage, that even 
after Octavius and the consul Hirtius arrived with 
a veteran army, the place too defending itself 
with no less art than courage; he reduced the 
besieged to very great straits, and seldom was 

worsted in his rencounters with the consular army. 

« * « 
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Modena had now stood out near four months; 
when, on the 15th of April, U. C. 710, Antony 
having intelligence that the other consul, Pansa, 
with four legions, was to join the confederate 
chiefs ; he resolved to attack him on his march, 
with two legions, two Praitorian cohorts, and part 
of the Evocati. It is scarce to be imagined but 
the plan would have succeeded, as the enemy was 
made up of raw levies, had not Hirtius privily in 
the night detached the martial legion and two 
Praetorian cohorts to cover their march to the 
camp. By the eagerness of that reinforcement, 
which run forward to attack Antony, Pansa was 
obliged to follow after with two of the new legions ; 
and a brisk engagement was fought at Cast el- 
Franco, in which Pansa was mortally wounded, 
and the victory, by the retreat of his enemies, 
inclined to Antony. His joy, however, was short ; 
for Hirtius, hearing of the engagraent, marched 
out with twenty veteran cohorts, met Antony, 
entirely routed and put to flight his whole army, 
in the very plain so lately the scene of his glory. 
Antony, though now obliged to lie on the defensive 
in his strongly fortified camp, still hoped to make 
himself master of Modena ; which was now reduced 
to the greatest difficulties. Octavius and Hirtius 
saw this; and, flushed with their late success, were 
determined at all hazards to relieve the town. 
To effectuate this, after two or three days spent 
in finding out the weakest part of Antony’s camp, 
they attacked the entrenchments with such vigour, 
that Antony, rather than suffer the town to be 
snatched at last from him, drew out all his forces, 
and came to a general battle. Little advantages 
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were gained on either side; both armies fought 
like Romans ; till D. Brutus, taking the opportu- 
nity, sallied out of the town at the head of his 
garrison, and helped greatly to determine the vic- 
tory on the side of the republic. Hirtius pushed 
bis advantages, with great spirit, drove all before 
him to the middle of the enemy’s camp, where he 
was unfortunately killed, near the general’s tent. 
This probably would have turned the fortune of 
the day, had not Octavius made good the attempt, 
by keeping possession of Antony’s camp; while 
that general, after the destruction of his best 
troops, fled precipitately, with his horse, towards 
the Alps. The other consul died the day after, 
of his wounds, at Bologna, This was the greatest 
loss the republic could possibly sustain at that 
time ; as the death of the two consuls placed 
Octavius above all control, left him sole master 
of their armies, especially the veterans ; and first 
inspired him with the design of succeeding to his 
uncle’s power, as well as to his estate. That with 
inferior martial virtues, the successor of Julius 
was equally successful ; and that after the most 
bloody proscriptions of the best families of the 
empire, he reigned quietly, nay gloriously, are 
particulars which our present purpose calls not 
upon us to explain : we only beg leave to remark, 
that if the two lines which gave rise to this note, are 
genuine, Tibullus must have been born A. U. C. 
710, some time between the 14th and 15th of 
April, and perhaps on the very same day with 
Ovid. This was the opinion of Petrus Crinitus 
and Lelio Giraldi, and of every biographer till the 
time of Josephus Scaliger. That great scholar 
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could not well reconcile that date to some other 
passages in Tibullus ; but the affair remained unde- 
termined, till Janus Dousa the younger, attempted 
to prove, that the cum cecidit fato, &c. was stolen 
from Ovid, and inserted in Tibullus. The reasons 
on which he, and those of his party, ground their 
opinion, and the objections which may be urged 
against them, are as follow. 

In the first place, it appears from the seventh 
Elegy of the first book, that our poet not only 
attended Messala to the war of Aquitain, but that 
he was also rewarded with military honours for 
his behaviour at that time. Now it is known, 
that the reduction of that province was accom>- 
plished A. U. C. 725; of course, if Tibullus was 
born 710, he must have had those marks of suc- 
cessful bravery conferred on him when he was only 
fifteen years of age ; but the Romans did not put 
on the toga virilis at soonest till the fifteenth year 
of their age ; therefore, say they, ‘ Tibullus could 
not, if no older, serve with Messala.’ This argu- 
ment, however, is more specious than solid ; for it 
is certain that some Roman youths had the manly 
gown conferred on them before their fifteenth 
year ; and experience shows us, that young men 
at that age often behave with as much intrepidity, 
as those who are more advanced in life. 

Again, Horace, in the ode addressed to Tibullus, 
has the following lines : 

Albi, tie doleas plus nimio, metnor , &c. 

* No more in elegiac strain 

Of crnel Glycera complain ; 

Though she resigns her faithful charms 

To a new lover’* younger arms.’ . 

Frauds, Lib. i. Ode 33. 
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Now, argues Dousa, as Horace was but about 
forty when this ode was wrote, Tibullus could only 
be about fifteen ; and how could one at those years 
write mournful elegies? Or how could Glycera 
well prefer one younger than himself? To obviate 
this objection, Dacier explains junior by a new 
lover. But, there is no occasion for this strained 
interpretation ; for it will afterwards be proved, 
that younger folks have written, aud with applause 
too, poems of a more difficult nature than elegy ; 
and he must know little of life, who has not ob- 
served some women, even in our cold climate, 
prefer a lover of fourteen even to one of twenty ; 
and Julius Caesar divorced Cossutia in the six- 
teenth year of his age. But not to insist on these 
arguments; the critics may be defied to prove 
Horace’s age, when the thirty-third ode of his first 
book was written : for though that poet was just 
forty when some of the odes of the second book 
were composed, we know that his odes are not 
placed in the order they were written: hence 
there is no necessity of alleging with some critics, 
that this ode was written to our poet’s father. 

But, says Vulpius, Horace, when upwards of 
forty ( octfl lustra prcetergressum ), used to consult 
Tibullus upon his satire, as appears from the follow- 
ing line, 

Albi, nostrorum sermonum candide juries. 

Epist. iv. Lib. 1. 

' Albius, in whom my satires find 

A candid critic, and a kind/ Francis. 

Now this, adds the Italian editor, is not to be sup- 
posed ; as Tibullus at that time must, if born in 
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710, have been nineteen years younger than the 
poet. To this it may be answered, that a person 
of nineteen, if endowed with good sense, and some 
practice in poetry, may be capable of correcting 
the writings of a man of forty : thus Pope, when 
younger than Tibullus is supposed to be, amended 
Wycherley’s poems, when that gentleman was 
upwards of fifty ; and even wrote the * Essay on 
Criticism’ at twenty. But, what is of more con- 
sequence; the critics are not agreed about the 
time when the fourth epistle of the first book was 
written : thus Sanadon says, it was composed about 
the year 720, when Horace was thirty-one, and 
Tibulhis thirty years old: and the truth is, the 
precise time of it cannot be determined. Besides, 
the commentators have proved, that Horace wrote 
an epistle to Lollius, when that nobleman attended 
Augustus in the Cantabrian war, A. U. C. 727, and 
was only sixteen years of age. 

Again, says Broekhushis, our Roman knight fell 
sick at Phaeacia, in his voyage with Messala to 
Syria. Now it is certain, that excellent general 
went thither with an extraordinary command, 
A. U. C. 724; therefore Tibullus, if born 710, 
could only then be fourteen : and yet it appears 
from the Elegy itself (which is much too fine a 
piece for a boy of these years), that he had been 
some time in love with Delia. To tills argument, 
tliis short reply may be made : that it cannot be 
proved that Messala was upon his Syrian expedi- 
tion when our poet was left behind sick in Phae- 
acia ; and, could that even be established, instances 
are not wanting to prove, that poems, not inferior 
to the third Elegy of the first book, have been the 
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production of youths not much older. L. Valerius 
Prudens gained the prize of poetry, and was 
crowned, in the reign of Domitian, when only 
thirteen years old ; Johannes Secundus was not 
twenty-five years old when he died* and there is 
good reason for asserting, that Cardinal Rovera, 
when only ten years of age, published at Pavia a 
collection of bis own poems ; nay, it is a fact, 
that Cowley printed a volume of poems, all which 
were written before his fifteenth year. 

Well ; but, says Vulpius, it is not to be believed, 
that Ovid, who was so studious of the memory of 
Tibullus, and so minutely exact in other things of 
less moment, would have passed by an event which 
did such honour to his own birth, had Tibullus and 
he been born at the same time. To this it may 
be answered, that he had but a short acquaintance 
with our poet, as he himself informs us, 

ncc avara Tibullo 

Tempus amici tia fata dedere rucee. 

It may, however, be objected, say Dousa and 
others, that Domitius Marsus calls Tibullus a 
youth when he died : 

Te quoque Virgilio comitem non aqua, Tibulle, 

Mors juvenem compos misit ad Elysios. 

Now as Marsus lived at that time, Tibullus must 
have died when twenty-four or twenty-five years 
of age, and therefore must have been born A. U. 
C. 710. 

To this it may be opposed, that by the laws of 
Servius Tullus, the Romans considered every citi- 
zen as a juvenis till his forty-sixth year. After 
that time indeed they called them senior es; and 
VOL. II. M 
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therefore, as Tibullus was only forty-five when he 
died, Marsus might call him juvenis. Doubtless 
fie might, according to the Tullian computation ; 
but then, it may be observed, that Marsus does 
not say that* Tibullus died the same year with 
Virgil, (i. e. in his forty-fifth year ;) but only, that 
fie was the first poet who died after him : and 
therefore he must either have been out of the 
jclass of juvenis; or born in 710 ; and consequently 
then only twenty-five or twenty-six when he died. 
1 But hhd our author been so youhg, Ovid would 
pot have omitted that circumstance, as it would 
fiave greatly added to the pathos of his famous 
Elegy on his death ; especially since, in that very 
poem, he mentions the youth of Catullus; who, 
by the by* was upwards of forty when he died, 
^contrary to the common opinion. " * 

i . ' » 

Obvius huic varies, heder a juvenilia cinctus 

• Tempora, cum Calvo, docte Catulle , tuo. 

This argument, indeed, is of moment ; but the 
pame poet affords some other arguments of still 
greater weight to prove that Tibullus could not 
be born in 710. In the first place, he says, that 
our poet was eminent for his reputation as a writer, 
when Augustus Caesar was prince, 

i . • t : 

— jam principe notus trat. 

that is, when Caesar was princeps senatus , after 
having had the glorious but undeserved title of 
pater palrice bestowed on him by Messala and the 
senate, A. U. C. 727. But how could a youth of 
seventeen be known as a poet ? The answer to this 
has in part been anticipated ; and when we add, 
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that Heinsius reads natus , it rather is an argument 
in support of Tibullus’s being born in 710 : as 
Octavius Caesar and Pedius succeeded Hirtius and 
Pansa in the consulate. It must here, at the same 
time, be confessed that Caesar could not be styled 
princeps, far less princeps •seriatus, for being made 
consul : yet could even this be granted, Heinsius’s 
reading is supported by MS. authority. 

But the argument to which the least objection 
can be made, is that which follows ; and Ovid fur- 
nishes it. It runs thus : 

Virgilium indi tantum; nec avara Tibullo 
Tempos amicitia fata dedere mea : 

Successor fuit hie tibi , Galle ; Propertius illi; 

Quartus ab his serie lemporis ipse fui. 

Trist. lib. iv. el. 10. 

That is, 4 1 only saw Virgil, and the cruel fates 
did not long indulge me with the friendship of 
Tibullus. He (viz. Tibullus), was thy successor, 
Gallus ; Propertius followed Gallus ; and, in order 
of time, I msyelf was the fourth.’ Now, as Gallus 
was born A. U. C. 681 ; and Propertius, by his 
own confession, did not put on the toga virilis 
till after the division of the municipal lands among 
the veterans, A. U. C. 7l1, when he was at least 
fifteen ; Tibullus must have been born between 
the year 681 and the year 696, that is, about the 
year 690, one year after Horace. But why might 
he not be five years younger, as well as one year? 
And indeed, as this corresponds more with Mar- 
sus’s epigram, it seems as likely that Tibullus was 
born 695. Some, indeed, object to the quotation 
from Ovid, as if that poet meant poetical fame, 
or the order in which the poets he there mentions 
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were known to the world by their writings : and 
indeed, were it not for the former passage from 
Ovid, such a suggestion might invalidate the argu- 
ment upon which Dousa chiefly builds his opinion. 

But (add Dousa, and the rest who espouse his 
opinion), what if we can prove from Tibullus him- 
self, that he was not born A. U. C. 710 ? Had he 
been so young when sick at Corfu, would he not, 
in a particular manner, have mentioned it? And 
would not a youth of twenty-five years have 
expressed himself differently in the poem before 
us from 

Et nondum cani nigros lasere capillos, 

Nec venit tardo curva senecta pede. 

Besides, in his panegyric, which we know was 
written 722 ( vide 1. 121, &c.) he has the following 
lines : 

— nam cura novatur. 

Cum mcmor ante ados semper dolor admonet annos— , 

which could not be proper from a boy of twelve 
years of age. Nay, that poem itself, though infe- 
rior in every respect to his elegiac compositions, 
is yet too great a work for one so young. And 
if to this we add, that in this poem he talks of the 
old warrior of Arupinum, and of his having attend- 
ed Messala in his Pannonian expedition ; and if 
we consider, that this expedition took place A.U. 
C. 718 or 719, it must appear that 710 could not 
be the year of Tibullus’s birth, and that, therefore, 
the * 

Cum cecidit fato consul uterque pari 

is spurious, and foisted in by some librarian from 
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Ovid. Nay, Vnlpius, not content with putting a 
mark of reprobation on that line, even suspects 
the following one; as it is, according to him, not 
only languid, but interrupts the sentence, which 
is complete without it. 

However immaterial these remarks may appear 
to the generality, the translator hopes, that the 
critical reader will pardon their length, as they 
may be found of some service to future biogra- 
phers. 

Ver. 15. Apples unripe, what folly 'tis to pull?] 
This sentiment would answer in pastoral : and were 
it not what every man might have thought, it might 
be said that Ovid had almost transcribed it : 

Quid plenam fraudas vltem crescentibus uvis ? 

Pomaque crudeli vellis acerba manu ? 

El. xiv. Lib. 2. 

The tolle cupidinem immitis uvce of Horace, is al- 
most the same : but as the lyric bard in the ode 
where he uses these expressions describes Lalage 
as a young frisking heifer, and her lover as a bull, 
the metaphor is not so happily exact. 

Ver. 17. This and the foregoing thought are 
imitated by Mr. Hammond : whose whole fourth 
Elegy is an improvement upon our author. In the 
original, the poet joins two adjectives to one noun, 
which Servius, in his notes on Virgil, blames as a 
vice in writing; and yet not only instances of this 
may be produced from the ancient Roman au- 
thors, but also from Lucretius, Cicero, Ovid, and 
Virgil. 

Ver. 21. That man should be so solicitous for 
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old age is really astonishing, when we consider* 
with a great moral poet, 

That life protracted is protracted woe, &c. 

See Dr. Johnson's Vanity of Human JVishes. 

Ver. 26. Swimming was much practised by the 
Romans: an exercise which they, as a military 
people, found serviceable to them on many ac- 
counts ; and which Britons, both on that account, 
and as a naval people, would do well to practise 
more : for as the poet of the Seasons sings, 

This is the purest exercise for health, 

The kind refresher of the summer heats, &c. 

Ver. 28. Tibullus was as warm in his friendship 
as in his love ; and certainly, if the love of fame 
is ever allowable, the wishing to be remembered 
after death, by one’s friends, is highly natural. 
The 



Oblitus meorum, obliviscendus et illis, 

* The world forgetting, by the world forgot,’ 

of some authors, is too misanthropical: for the 
love of fame being natural to man, and the source 
from whence have sprung most of the good ac- 
tions which have astonished or benefited huma- 
nity, the translator cannot join issue with those 
who condemn its exertion. 

Ver. 31. The old Scholiast on Statius, whose 
comment Barthius had in his possession, calls 
blood, honey, and milk, the banquet of the infer- 
nal powers, infer orurn pastus. But this passage 
in -our poet shows, that wine was also part of their 
cheer. 
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■ Black cattle were the only victims sacrificed to 
the dii infemi. , The ancients, say the critics, 
generally offered to their gods those beasts which 
they were supposed to hold in the greatest ab- 
horrence. When they sacrificed to the infernal 
powefSj they turned their palms downwards. 
There are two or three instances in the legendary 
part of the Roman story, of the ceasing of plagues 
at Rome, upon immolating on the altars of Pluto 
and Proserpine. Pluto’s altars at Tafentum. were 
chiefly remarkable for miracles of this kind. These 
sacrifices, which in time gave rise to the secular 
games, (the jubilee of Paganism) were performed 
in the evening ; as those to the celestial powers 
were in the rooming. The priests were sprinkled 
with water, when offerings were made to the in- 
fernal deities. See the old Scholiast on the fourth 
Isthmian ode of Pindar. And it is certain from 
Homer, (Iliad ix. line 566,) that those who ad- 
dressed these powers fell on their knees when 
they prayed to them. 
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We have seen with what cruelty Neaera had 
treated her lover: all his endeavours to fix her 
solely his, having proved hitherto ineffectual; 
But his misery being now extreme, some remedy 
must be attempted ; and wine, by the joint appro- 
bation of antiquity, being esteemed the certain 
antidote of affliction, his friends strongly recom- 
mended his making an experiment of its virtues; 
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He follows their advice ; and begins the present 
Elegy with an address to the god of wine, in full 
confidence of his being able to free him from his 
amorous inquietude. 

This poem, which is one continued struggle be- 
tween the powers of love and wine, but in which 
the latter triumphs over the former, the transla- 
tor has thrown into a dialogue between the lover 
and one of his boon companions. This gives it a 
more spirited air, but does not entirely remove all 
its obscurities ; and hence the translator has been 
led to believe, that it is imperfect ; unless, with 
some judicious critics, it is supposed, that as the 
author was agitated with a diversity of passions at 
the time of his composing it, so the byperbaton 
and disorderly connection was the result of judi- 
cious choice, and not the fault of imperfection. 

In some editions this Elegy is improperly split 
into two. 

Ver. 1. — so may the mystic vine. ] Why mystic? 
Because those who were initiated in the mysteries 
of Ceres and Bacchus carried thijrsi , round which 
were twisted vine branches ; or, because those who 
assisted at the orgies of Bacchus wore vine gar- 
lands. See a description of these frantic ceremo- 
nies in the sixth book of Ovid's Metamorphoses, 
ver. 587. 

Ver. 2. Bacchus wore grapes on his horns : (See 
notes on the first Elegy of the second book ;) and 
ivy round his temples. 

Cur hedera clncta est ? hcdera est gratissima Baccho : 
Hoc qtioQue cur ita sit, dicere nulla moru est. 

Nysiades Nymph# , puerum qucerente noverca, 

Hanc frondem cunis apposuere novis. 

Ovid. Fast. lib. iii. ver. 7G& 
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But Constantius Caesar, in the eleventh book of 
his ‘ Geopon,’ says, that Bacchus loved the ivy be- 
cause his favourite boy Cissus was metamorphosed 
into that plant. Broekh. 

The true reason, however, seems to have been, 
that the ancients thought ivy-chaplets had a power 
of preventing intoxication. 

Those who conquered in poetical contests, had, 
of old, a wreath of ivy bestowed upon them. An- 
dreas Alciatns gives the following reason for it : 

Hand quaquam arescens hederee est arbuscula, C'isso 
Qua puero Bacchum dona dedisse ferunt : 

Errabunda, procax, auratis, fulva corymbis, 

Exterius viridis, catera pallor habet. 

Mine uptis rates cingunt sua tempora sertis ; 

Palescunt studiis, laus diutuma vlret. 

Emb. 204. 

Ver. 15. The two great Italian pastoral poets 
have enlarged upon this thought in their tragi- 
comedies. 

Van le tigre in amove 
Ama il leon sttperbo, &c. 

Amynt. 

Rugge il leon al bosco 
Ne quel rugito b (Tira 
Cosi d’amor sospira, & c. 

Past. Fido. 

Ver. 21. When the gods appeared in anger to 
mortals, they were supposed to become much 
taller than usual. Thus Ceres, when she appeared 
to Erysychton, who had violated her sacred grove, 
trod indeed on the ground, but with her head she 
touched the skies. 
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Afltfwdrif 3’ u<palov, &C. , 

Callim. Hymn, in Cerer. ver. 58. 

, Ver. 23. PenthuS, King of Thebes, was torn in 
pieces by his mother and the other Maenades, for 
having ridiculed the newly-introduced orgies of 
Bacchus. See Ovid, Met. lib. iii. and Theocritus, 
Idyll, xxvi. See also the Bonc^at of Euripides. 

Ver. 29. This is a fine instance of amorous irre- 
solution; and the prayer the poet piits up to 
Heaven for the happiness of his inconstant fair, 
makes us compassionate him more, than if he had 
broke out into the most direful execrations. 

Tasso has given us a no less beautiful instance 
of this passionate figure in his Gierusalem. Liberat. 
Canto xx. where Armida, being abandoned by Ri- 
naldo, breathes fury and revenge ; and, pursuing 
him through the ranks of the battle, aims an arrow 
at his heart ; but scarce had the shaft left the bow, 
when returning love compelled heir to wish it 
might miss its aim : 

Lo stral void; ma con lo stral, un voto 
Subito us cl, che vada il copo a voto. 

* Swift flies the shaft, as swiftly flies her prayer, 

That all its vehemence be spent in air.’ 

Spence. 

Such sudden changes of passion give a vast energy 
to poetical compositions. They are frequent in 
the elegiac poets: but no instance of this kind 
ever afforded the translator more pleasure than 
the following of Lotichius, who, desiring his de- 
ceased mistress’s shade often to appear to him, 
suddenly checks himself : 
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Quid precor imprudens ? non fas ita voile priumve 
Otia sint cineri, sit sopor usque tuo. 

Et tumulum myrti virides, et amaricus omet ; 

Et sedeat custos ad tua bust a Venus. 

B. iii. El. 3. 

Ver. 37. This double passion is aptly termed 
dissimulation by Mr. Spence, in bis ingenious 
‘ Observations on Pope’s Odyssey.’ Such figures 
are viewed in a juster light, when we look upon 
them as naturally expressive of what we feel within 
us, than when we regard them only as the artful 
machineries of writing. 

Ver. 43. Catullus is here called ‘ learned and 
antiquity, with one consent, bestows upon him 
that distinguished epithet. He certainly under- 
stood the Greek language, and translated, with 
some applause, Callimachus’s beautiful poem on 
Berenice’s hair: but his version from Sappho is 
very indifferent. Yet these perhaps obtained him 
the reputatibn of learning : or perhaps it arose 
from his frequent use of cramp words. Men are 
often called learned, even now-a-days, for no bet- 
ter reasons. The translator, however, is not of 
opinion, that he merited that distinction; so much, 
at least, as some of his Roman predecessors. Nay, 
are not the best critics now agreed, that had all 
his poems perished, the world would have been 
at no very great loss, except for the piece here 
alluded to, his * Epithalamium on Peleus and 
Thetis,’ and one or two more ? 

The most remarkable part of Catullus’s charac- 
ter is, the freedom with which, in his writings, he 
attacked Julius Caesar, at a time when he was the 
sovereign-master of the world. That great, but 
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wicked Roman, understood the importance of 
having the men of abilities and learning on liis 
side; and therefore invited the poet to sup with 
him on the night his Pasquin was published. Could 
the poet satirise after such an act of condescen- 
sion? Something of the same kind is also told us, 
of that most consummate of politicians, Philip, 
who more than paved the way for his son’s conquest 
of the East. See Dr. Leland’s excellently written 
Life of that monarch. 

In the poem which Tibullus here had in his eye, 
there is an exquisite stroke of nature; where Ari- 
adne runs into the sea, as if to reach Theseus, who 
was sailing off : 

Turn trcmuli satis adversas percurrere in undas 

Mollia n undata tollentem tegmina sura, &c. 

Ovid has written on the same subject : but there 
is more real beauty in the pathetic exclamations 
and frantic behaviour of Catullus’s Ariadne, than 
in the witty, but unaffected epistle of Naso. 

There appears no connection between this story 
of Ariadne, and what either goes before or follows 
it. But if the translator dnrst venture npon a 
transposition, he would join ‘ Thrice happy they,' 
and so on to, * Hence, serious thoughts !’ to the 
forty-second line ; and make it part of the advice 
which our poet’s companion gave him. The 
manner of disposing and connecting these verses, 
would make the story of Ariadne appear as part 
of Tibullus’s answer ; by which he would insinuate, 
that if the women were deceitful, the men are 
not much better, as witness the treatment which 
Theseus, whom they all deemed a hero, gave 
Ariadne. 
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Ver. 50. The common editions read 

Junonemque suatn, perque suam venerem. 

But Broekhusius is of opinion, that Tibullus wrote 
Junonemque suam, per Veneremque suam ; 

and produces several instances of his using the 
que in that manner. He closes his quotations on 
that subject with the following sentence, which is 
in the true spirit of a verbal critic : ‘ Hcec palce- 
monibus nostris exilia videbuntur , neque satis digna 
in quibus otiurn ponatur : mihi vero, quce mea est 
humilitas, nihil exile habetur, quodfaciat ad inlus - 
trationem sermonis Latini.’ 

Ver. 51. Female infidelity has been a common 
topic of invective with the wits of all ages ; and 
yet, ha«t they looked into their own conduct with 
the same virulent penetration, they would have 
found that the lion made a just observation to the 
man, who vauntingly showed him a picture wherein 
one of the lion-kind was represented as conquered 
by a man, when that monarch of the woods said, 
* We lions are not painters.’ 

Ver. 32. Plato assigns a whimsical reason for 
Jupiter’s good-nature in this affair ; ‘ the pleasures’ 
says he, ‘ are infants, incapable of understanding 
and judgment, and therefore not liable to puuish- 
. ment for perjury, or breach of promise.’ 

Ver. 59. Nobis merenti in the original, as Broek- 
husius observes, is an elegant Graecism ( archais- 
mus ), which Terence and the most correct Roman 
poets have admitted. There are many such 
G racisms in both Milton and Shakspeare; the 
former, no doubt, thought the joining a singular 
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with a plural an elegance; but it is a question 
whether the instances of this kind which occur in 
the tragic bard are not the effect of chance, or 
fault of transcribers, &c. This pentameter is 
the only turn on words to be found in Tibullns. 
When sparingly admitted, such turns are doubtless 
beauties. Mr. Dryden makes Virgil the parent 
of this elegance in composition : that critic, how- 
ever, is mistaken, as Homer has a turn on the 
words, II. 20, where Hector says, that at all events 
he will attack Achilles : 

XflU (• OUJI X, fl ? a f *01 Xf V 
Et vrvgi XHfot{ foixt* fxtv Of auSiayi mStjfu). 

Not from yon boaster shall yonr chief retire, 

Uot though his heart were steel, his hands were fire: 

That fire, that steel, your Hector should withstand. 

And brave the vengeful heart, and dreadful hand. 

So very attentive was Mr. Pope not to lose any 
of the beauties of his original. And if Mr. Dry- 
den (Dedicat. to Juvenal) had looked, he would 
have found that Catullus used this charm in writing 
before Virgil, in his Carm. Nupt. 60., It must 
indeed be owned, that Virgil and Ovid more 
frequently use turns, both on words and thoughts. 
Neither is Milton wholly destitute of that beauty, 
(though Dryden says, he could find none such in 
his poems), as witness the charming verses, where 
Eve addresses our general ancestor: 

With thee conversing, I forget all time! &c. 

This quotation Mr. Addison inserted in one of the 
Tatlers, (No. 114.); and indeed Mr. Mason makes 
this turn on words characteristical of Milton's 
manner, in that beautiful poem of his, entitled 
* Musaeus.’ 
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Various this peaceful scene, this mineral roof ; . 

This semblance meet of coral, ore, and shell, &c. 

Ver. 61. Bacchus was brought up by the nymphs; 
which, says Vulpius, is a poetical figment, signify- 
ing that wine ought to be mixed with water. And 
Plato, in his poetical language, calls the mixing of 
wine with water, ‘ the tamiug a mad god with a 
sober one.’ 

Ver. 68. Jam dudum in the original, says Broek- 
husius, formula venusta de tempore non longo in re 
pr resent e, et scriptoribus elegantibus adamata. 

Festus observes, that the boon companions of 
old used sometimes to tie birds to their garlands; 
not only to amuse themselves with their songs, but 
also to be kept awake by their pecking ; so inge- 
nious were they in the article of drinking ! 

The garlands used at first upon these occasions 
were made of fine wool ; and therefore Theocritus 
calls them a&>Tov, ‘ the flower of the sheep.’ 

Parsley, roses, ivy, &C. came afterwards to be 
worn ; for which, as well as for the introduction of 
' essences in drinking, the topers of antiquity were 
indebted to the fair sex. Lipsius has given us the 
leges convivales of the ancients. 



NOTES ON ELEGY VII. 

Although this poem is usually published at the 
end of the fourth book, yet as some old critics 
assert, that Tibullus wrote only three books of 
Elegies, and as this piece, in the opinion of Broek- 
husius, has all the marks of Tibullian legitimacy, 
the translator has taken the liberty to place it here; 
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not strictly rendered, but more paraphrastically, 
as (in his opinion) better suited to the genius of 
the alternate stanza. What induced the translator 
to turn paraphrast with this Elegy, was ; that 
though the critics unanimously ascribed it to 
Tibullus, yet did he think, that the thoughts had 
not that simplicity which constitutes one of the 
characteristical beauties of our poet. And though 
Tibullus is mentioned in the poem, no argument 
can thence be drawn of its being the work of our 
poet; as, in aftgr- times, those who excelled in 
elegy affected to style themselves Tibullus ; and it 
is known that Nero used to call the poet Nerva 
by that appellation. 

Ver. 11. 

Your charms the most insensate heart must move; 

Would you wete charming in my eyes alone I 

This (exclaims the pohte Dutch commentator) 
is rusticity itself ! for what more cruel, to a fine 
woman, could he wish, than that she should please 
one man only? And what do the ladies aim at, in 
all their finery and variety of dress, but to appear 
amiable even to those whom they neither can, nor 
wish to love ? 

Delectant etiam castas free coma form ce. 

And what woman did you ever see, however vile 
and wretched, whose face or person you dared, in 
her own presence, to contemn with impunity ; or 
who thought herself ugly ? Beauty they prefer to 
life itself : and death they view without dismay, if 
they carry their charms along with them. Thus 
far Broekhusius. 
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D’Ursey, who was the first that gave the French 
an idea of pastoral romance, has copied this thought 
of our author ; and, indeed, it better suited such 
languid unnatural compositions as the 4 Astrea/ 
than the serious sensibility of the elegiac muse. 

Ver. 12. Cowley has imitated this ; or, rather, 
such conceits were in his way : 

How happy here, should I 
And one dear she, live, and embracing die; 

She who is all the world, and can exclude 
From deserts, solitude, 

I should have then this only fear, 

Lest men, when they my pleasure see, 

Should hither throng to live like me, 

And so make a city here. 

How much more truly does Prior represent the 
contentment which lovers feel in one another’s 
company ? 

My conqueror now, my lovely Abra held 
My freedom In her chains ; my heart was fill’d 
With her ; with her alone, in her alone 
It sought its peace and Joy ; while she was gone, 

It sigh’d and griev’d, impatient of her Stay; \ 

Return’d, she chas’d those sighs, that grief away; l 

Her absence made the night, her presence made the day. ) 

The pastoral writers often ascribe still greater 
force to the charms of their Galateas and Phyllises, 
perhaps very impertinently. 



tol. ii. 



N 
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Some of the best modern commentators contend, 
that the little poems which compose this fourth 
book, are not the work of Tibullus. Their chief 
arguments are derived from the language and 
sentiment; in both which, it is said (and with 
more justice than is common on such occasions), 
that they bear no resemblance to our poet’s pro- 
ductions. 

But if the following little pieces are not the 
composition of Tibullus, to whom shall we impute 
them? Shall we, with Caspar Barthius and Broek- 
husius, ascribe them to Sulpicia, the wife of Cale- 
nus, who flourished in the reign of Domitian ? 
This opinion is by no means improbable; for we 
know from Martial and Sidonius Apolinaris, that 
Sulpicia was eminent in those days for her poetiy. 
Vide Mart. lib. x. epig. 35. 

But to this proof it is objected by Vulpius, 
that as the following pieces are of a strain different 
from those celebrated by Martial, so they could 
not be written by the wife of Calenus, but are 
Tibullus’s ; and that the Sulpicia they praise, was 
the daughter of Servius Sulpicius, the famous 
lawyer, some of whose epistles to Cicero are still 
extant. For, she who is called Sulpicia in this 
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book, (adds he) certainly lived in the reign of 
Augustus ; as Horace himself mentions Cerinthns 
and Messala is named in the eighth poem. To 
this it may be answered, that it cannot be proved 
that Sulpicia had never been in love before she 
married Calenus; or had never composed any 
other poems beside those of the conjugal kind 
so much extolled by Martial. Nay, have we not 
her own testimony, that she wrote some thousands 
of pieces? 

Cetera quin etiam, quot denique miliia lusi! 

And we know from some of Snlpicia’s lines, pre- 
served by the old Scholiast on Juvenal, that she 
sometimes wrote in a manner the very reverse of 
that which the epigrammatist celebrates : and of 
course she may still be the author of these poems. 
Nor does it follow from Horace’s having made 
mention of one Cerinthns (lib. i. sat. 2. line 81 .) 
who was fond of a rich mistress, that therefore this 
mistress was Sulpicia; unless it could be proved 
that Cerinthus never loved any but Sulpicia ; and 
that there never was a person of the name of 
Cerinthus,- but in the age of Augustus. Again 
though Messala is mentioned in the eighth poem 
of this book, it cannot thence be inferred, that this 
was our poet’s patron ; unless it could be proved 
that the name Messala (which is not true) expired 
with that illustrious Roman. Therefore the fol- 
lowing poems may still be the oflspring of Martial’s 
Snlpicia. 

But against this opinion it is further urged by 
Vulpius, that Quintilian (lib. i, cap. li.) plainlv 
alludes to, 
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JUam quidquid agit, quoque vestigia Motet 
Componit, furtim subseqviturque decor, 

in the following sentence : Neque enim gestum 
oratoris componi ad similitudinem saltationis volo , 
sed subesse aliquid ex hac ex ercitatione puerili , unde 
nos non id agentes , furtim decor ille discent Urns 
traditus prosequatur. But that eloquent rhetori- 
cian, says Vulpius, would have been ashamed to 
use the words of a woman, who was then alive ; 
and therefore it is more probable, that he borrowed 
his illustration from Tibullus, a poet of an estab- 
lished reputation. 

We cannot see any reason, however, why Quin- 
tilian should be more ashamed to borrow from a 
contemporary poetess (if her words suited his 
purpose), than from a dead poet, let his character 
be ever so great. Nay, the great rhetorician, we 
apprehend, would rather have chosen to have ex- 
pressed himself in the words of a woman, who 
was honoured with the epithet of 1 learned/ which 
was Sulpicia’s case j than to have used the language 
of Tibullus or any other person, when treating of 
a subject (viz. decency of gesture) wherein the 
fair sex must be allowed to be the most competent 
judges. But why might not Quintilian stumble 
upon componit and furtim decor without having 
ever read this poemP Can any reason be assigned 
to the contrary? Or, rather, did not his subject 
naturally lead him to express his sentiments of 
oratorial gesture in these very words ? 

Some critics, however, whom the translator has 
consulted, and who acluiowledge the futility of 
Vulpius’s arguments, are yet of opinion, that the 
first, third, and fifth poems of this book caBnot be 
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of Sulpicia’s writing, but must be the works of 
Cerinthus, or some poet; as Sulpicia, they say, 
could not with any grace write the encomium on 
her own person ; nor can the poem on her birth- 
day be, with any more propriety, ascribed to her; 
and it is evident, they think, that the fifth poem is 
the composition of a common friend. 

Now granting this, every difficulty is not yet 
surmounted : the twelfth poem, according to some 
others, cannot be Sulpicia’s, for from the following 
lines, 

Nunc licet, e calo, mitt at dr arnica Tlbullo; 

Mittetur frustra deficietque Venus — 

it is, they assert, plainly the composition of Tibul- 
lus. Tibulli carmen arbitror (says Broekhusius) 
ipsa dictione ita persuadente et numeris ad Albianum 
characterem artificiose car\formatis ; adding, that it 
has certainly slipped out of its place, and must 
belong to the third book ; as the old critics inform 
us, that Tibullus wrote no more than three books 
of elegies,, 

Although we have so far admitted this opinion, 
as to place that poem at the end of the third book, 
yet that our poet certainly wrote more elegies 
than we have of his at present, is obvious ; both 
from his works themselves, and from Horace : nor 
can the translator help being of opinion, that 
however similar the metrical composition in the 
twelfth poem may be to that of Tibullus, yet the 
mode of thinking is very different from his ; and, 
therefore, if Tibullus is the author, he either in 
this piece imitated Ovid, or the piece itself was 
written by some body else ; perhaps in the age of 
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Domitian, who was so fond of Tibullus, as to be 
willing to usher his own productions into the world 
under the sanction of his name. 

But if the fourth book was composed by Sul- 
picia, how comes it (objects Vulpius) to be found 
in all the ancient MSS. of Tibullus? To this it 
may be answered, that the old librarians used 
commonly, in order to enhance the price of their 
MSS. to join to an author, who had not left many 
works behind him, any writer who composed in 
what they thought a similar taste. By this means, 
a satire, which our Sqlpicia certainly wrote, was 
long ascribed by some to Juvenal, and by others 
to Ausonius, from having been found in the MS. 
works of those two poets; till some critics of more 
understanding 1 proved to the learned, neither 
Juvenal, nor Ausonius, but Martial’s Sulpicia 
wrote it. 

Such are the arguments by which the commen- 
tators support their different opinions. The reader 
most determine for himself. But if the translator 
might be permitted to pronounce on the subject, 
he would say, that if any weight might be laid on 
difference of style, and especially of thought, the 
following poems cannot be the work of Tibullus : — 
but whether Martial’s Sulpicia, or who else wrote 
them, is not in his power to determine. But as 
Sulpicia is the only person to whom the critics 
attribute them, the translator, not knowing any 
one else who can show a preferable claim, has 
retained her name in the title-page. 

Notwithstanding, however, it cannot be abso- 

1 Scaliger, &c. 
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lntely ascertained (and how can controversies of 
this sort be absolutely ascertained ?) who was the 
person to whose happy talent we owe the follow- 
ing poems ; every reader of taste will allow, that 
they abound with striking beauties ; and that, upon 
the whole, those critics do no great injury to 
Tibullus, who still ascribe them to that poet. 

As Sulpicia and Cerinthus perfectly understood 
one another, we must not expect in their poems 
those sallies and transitions of passion, that frantic 
and despondent air, so observable in Tibullus : for 
these are the natural emanations of a heated fancy 
and a distracted heart. But the poems before us 
abound in what the moderns denominate gallant 
flattery. Most of them show the poet and happy 
lover. They give us little anecdotes of their pas. 
«ion, and make us regret we have no more. 
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POEM I. 

Great god of war! Sulpicia, lovely maid, 

To grace your calends, is in pomp array’d. 

If beauty warms you, quit the’ ethereal height. 
E’en Cytherea will indulge the sight : 

But while you gaze o’er all her matchless charms, 
Beware your hands should meanly drop your arms I 
When Cupid would the gods with love surprise^ 
He lights his torches at her radiant eyes. 

A secret grace her every act improves, 

And pleasing follows wheresoe’er she moyes. 10 
If loose her hair npon her bosom plays, 
Unnumber’d charms that negligence betrays; 

Or if ’tis plaited with a labour’d care, 

Alike the labour’d plaits become the fair. 

Whether rich Tyrian robes her charms invest, 

Or all in snowy white the nymph is drest, 

All, all she graces, still supremely fair, 

Still charms spectators with a fond despair. 

A thousand dresses thus Vertumnus wears, 

And beauteous equally in each appears. 20 

The richest tints and deepest Tyrian hue, 

To thee, O wondrous maid! are solely due : 

To thee the’ Arabian husbandman should bring 
The spicy produce of his eastern spring ; 
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Whatever gems the swarthy Indians boast, 

Their shelly treasures, and their golden coast, 
Alone thou merit’st: come, ye tuneful choir! 

And come, bright Phoebus ! with thy plausive lyre: 
This solemn festival harmonious praise, 

No theme so much deserves harmonious lays. 



POEM II. 

W h eth ER, fierce churning boars ! in meads ye stray, 
Or haunt the shady mountain’s devious way. 

Whet not your tusks ; my lov’d Cerinthus spare ! 
Know, Cupid! I consign him to your care. 

What madness ’tis, shag’d trackless wilds to beat, 
And wound, with pointed thorns, your tender feet. 

O ! why to savage beasts your charms oppose ? 
With toils and blood-hounds why their haunts en- 
close ? 

The lust of game decoys you far away : 

Ye blood-hound3 perish, and ye toils decay ! 10 

Yet, yet could I with lov’d Cerinthus rove 
Through dreary desarts, and the thorny grove : 
The cumbrous meshes on my shoulders bear, 

And face the monsters with my barbed spear : 
Could track the bounding stags through tainted 
grounds, 

Beat up their cover, and unchain the hounds. 

But most to spread our artful toils I’d joy, 

For while we watch’d them, |L could clasp the boy ! 
Then, as entranc’d in amorous bliss we lay, 

Mix’d soul with soul, and melted all away : 20 

Snar’d in our nets, the boar might safe retire, 

And owe his safety to our mutual fire. 
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O ! without me ne’er taste the joys of love ; 
But a chaste hunter in my absence prove. 

And O ! my boars the wanton fair destroy, 

Who would Cerinthus to their arms decoy ! 

Yet, yet I dread. — Be sports your fathers care; 
But yon, all passion ! to my arms repair ! 



POEM III. 

dome, Phoebus! with your loosely floating hair, 

O soothe her torture, and restore the fair ! 
dome, quickly come ! we supplicant implore, 

Such charms your happy skill ne’er sav’d before ! 
Let not her frame, consumptive, pine away, 

Her eyes grow languid, and her bloom decay ; 
Propitious come ! and with you bring along 
Each pain-subduing herb, and soothing song ; 

Or real ills, or whate’er ills we fear. 

To ocean’s furthest verge let torrents bear. 10 
O ! rack no more, with harsh, unkind delays. 

The youth, who ceaseless for her safety prays ; 
’Twixt love and rage his tortur’d soul is tom ; 
And now he prays, now treats the gods with scorn. 
Take heart, fond youth 1 you have not vainly 
pray’d ; 

Still persevere to love the’ enchanting maid : 
Sulpicia is your own ! for you she sighs, 

And slights all other conquests of her eyes : 

Dry then your tears ; your tears would fitly flow 
Did she on others her esteem bestow. 20 

O come ! what honour will be yours, to save 
At once two lovers from the doleful grave ? 
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Then both will, emulous, exalt your skill ; 

With grateful tablets, both your temples fill : 

Both heap with spicy gums your sacred fire ; 

Both sing your praises to the’ harmonious lyre : 
Your brother gods will prize your healing powers, 
Lament their attributes, and envy yours. 



POEM TV. 

On my account, to grief a ceaseless prey, 

Dost thou a sympathetic anguish prove ? 

I would not wish to live another day, 

If my recovery did not charm my love : 

For what were life, and health, and bloom to me, 
Were they displeasing, beauteous youth! to thee? 



POEM V. 

With feasts I’ll ever grace the sacred morn, 
When my Cerinthns, lovely youth, was born. 

At birth, to you the’ unerring sisters sung 
Unbounded empire o’er the gay and young : 

But I, chief I, (if you my love repay), 

With rapture own your ever-pleasing sway. 

This I conjure you, by your charming eyes, 
Where love’s soft god in wanton ambush lies : 

This by your genius, and the joys we stole, 

Whose sweet remembrance still enchants my soul. 
Great natal genius! grant my heart’s desire, 11 
So shaH I heap with costly gums your fire. 
Whenever fancy paints me to the boy, 

Let his breast pant with an impatient joy : 

But if the libertine for others sigh, 

(Which love forbid) O love ! your aid deny. 
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Nor, love ! be partial, let us both confess 
The pleasing pain ; or make my passion less. 

But O ! much rather ’tis my soul’s desire, 

That both may feel an equal, endless fire. 20 
In secret my Cerinthus begs the same, 

But the youth blushes to confess his flame : 

Assent, thou god ! to whom his heart is known, 
Whether he public ask, or secret own. 



POEM VI. 

Accept, O natal queen ! with placent air, 

The incense offer’d by the learned fair. 

She’s rob’d in cheerful pomp, O power divine! 
She’s rob’d to decorate your matron-shrine : — 
Such her pretence ; but well her lover knows 
Whence her gay look, and whence her finery flows. 

Thou, who dost o’er the nuptial bed preside, 1 
Oh ! let not envious night their joys divide, > 

But make the bridegroom amorous as the bride ! ) 
So shall they tally, matchless lovely pair ! 

A youth all transport, and a melting fair ! 10 

Then let no spies their secret haunts explore, 
Teach them thy wiles, O love ! and guard the door. 

Assent, chaste queen ! in purple pomp appear ; 
Thrice wine is pour’d, and cakes await you, here. 
Her mother tells her for what boon to pray j 
Her heart denies it, though her lips obey. 

She burns, that altar as the flames devour ; 

She burns, and slights the safety in her power. 19 
So may the boy, whose chains you proudly wear, 
Through youth the soft indulgent anguish bear j 
And when old age has chill’d his every vein, 

The dear remembrance may he still retain ! 
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POEM VII. 

At last the natal odious morn draws nigh, 

When to your cold, cold villa I must go ; 

There, far, too far from my Cerinthus sigh : 

Oh why, Messala ! will you plague me so ? 

Let studious mortals prize the silvan scene ; 

And ancient maidens hide them in the shade ; 
Green trees perpetually give me the spleen ; 

For crowds, for joy, for Rome, Sulpicia’s made; 

Your too officious kindness gives me pain. 

How fail the hailstones ! hark ! how howls the 
wind ! 10 

Then know, to grace your birth-day should I deign, 
My soul, my all, I leave at Rome behind. 



POEM VIII. 

At last the fair’s determin’d not to go : 

. My lord ! you know the whimsies of the sex. 
Then let us gay carouse, let odours flow ; 

Your mind no longer with her absence vex. 
For oh ! consider, time incessant flies ; 

But every day’s a birth-day to the wise I 



POEM IX. 

That. I, descended of Patrician race, 

With charms of fortune, and with charms of face, 
Am so indifferent grown to you of late, 

So little car’d for, now excites no hate. 
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Rare taste, and worthy of a poet’s brain ; 

To prey on garbage, and a slave adore ! 

In such to find out charms a bard must feign< 

Beyond what fiction ever feign’d of yore. 

Her friends may think Sulpicia is disgrac’d j 
No ! no ! she honours your transcendent taste. 



POEM X. 

If from the bottom of ray lovesick heart. 

Of last night’s coyness I do not repent ; 

May I no more your tender anguish hear. 

No longer see you shed the’ impassion’d tear. 

You grasp’d my knees, and yet to let you part— 
O night more happy with Cerinthus spent! 

My flame with coyness to conceal I thought, 

But this concealment was too dearly bought. 



POEM XL 

Fame says, my mistress loves another swain ; 
Would I were deaf, when Fame repeats the wrong! 
All crimes to her imputed, give me pain, 

Not changemy love: Fame, stop your saucy tonguel 



POEM XII. 

Let other maids, whose eyes less prosperous prove. 
Publish my weakness, and condemn my love : 
Exult, my heart! at last the queen of joy. 

Won by the music of her votary’s strain, 
Leads to the couch of bliss herself the boy, 
And bids enjoyment thrill in every vein : 
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Last night entranc’d in ecstasy we lay, 

And chid the quick, too quick return of day ! 

But stop my hand ! beware what loose you scrawl, 
Lest into curious hands the billet fall. 10 

N o — the remembrance charms ! — begone, grimace ! 
Matrons ! be yours formality of face. 

Know, with a youth of worth, the night I spent. 
And cannot, cannot, for my soul repent ! 
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POEM I. 

Ver. 4. One of the critics has observed upon 
this passage, that Venus most either have had great 
confidence in her own charms ; or have been little 
solicitous what became of her paramour Mars, to 
indulge him in this interview. 

Ver. 6. When Euryclea, in the Odyssey (lib. 
xix.) discovers Ulysses (whom she was bathing) by 
the scar in his leg, her joyful surprise is finely 
imagined, by her being ready to faint, and her 
dropping the jar of water. Nor less beautiful is 
the surprise testified by Paris, when by chance he 
beheld the fair bosom of Helen : 

Dum stupeo visis (nam pocula forte tenebam ) 
Tortitise digit is excidit ansa tne is. 

Ep. Her. tin. 251. 

Menage, in his Bird-Catcher and Adonis, gives a 
no less fine instance of astonishment ; but Milton 
has surpassed them all, in the picture he has drawn 
of Adam’s consternation and horror, Upon being 
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told by Eve that she had eaten of the forbidden 
fruit; which is a beautiful contrast to the joy 
which she showed in narrating the fact : 

Thus Eve, with countenance blithe, her story told; 

But in her cheek distemper flushing glow’d. 

On the’ other side, Adam, soon as he heard 
The fatal trespass done by Eve, amaz’d, 

Astonied stood, and blank; while horror dull 
Ran through his veins, and alt his joints relax’d ; 

From his slack hand the garland, wreath’d for Eve, 

Down drop'd, and all the faded roses shed: 

Speechless he stood, and pale; till thus at length 
first to himself he inward silence broke. 

Book ix. 1. 886. 

What the author of this poem ascribes to the 
power of beauty, Pindar ascribes (perhaps no less 
truly) to the force of harmony. 

Xpvcrta fogfj.ty£ Avo XXw, &c. Pyth, Od. i. 

which the late Mr. West has thus poetically ren- 
dered : 

Hail, golden lyre 1 whose heaven-invented string 
To Phoebus and the black-hair’d Nine belongs. 

Who, in sweet chorus, round their tuneful king 
Mix with thy sounding chords their sacred songs. 

The dance, gay queen of pleasure 1 thee attends ; 

Thy jocand strains her listening feet inspire : 

And each melodious tongue its voice suspends. 

Till thou, great leader of the heavenly choir l 
With wanton art preluding, giv’st the sign — 

Swells the foil cone 'n then with harmony divine. 

DECADE II. 

Then, of their streaming lightnings all disarm’d. 

The smouldering thunderbolts of Jove expire : 

Then, by the music of thy numbers charm’d, 

Die birds’ fierce monarch drops his vengeful ire ; 

VOL, II. O 
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Perch’d on the sceptre of the’ Olympian king. 

The thrilling darts of harmony he feels; 

And indolently hangs his rapid wing, 

While gentle sleep his closing eye-lid seals; 

And o’er his heaving limbs in loose array. 

To every balmy gale, the ruffling feathers play. 

But what gave rise to this quotation follows 
Decade III. 

y 

Ev’n Mars, stem god of violence and war, 

Soothes with thy lulling strains his furious breast. 

And, driving from his heart each bloody care, 

His pointed lance consigns to peaceful rest. 

Which image, as well as that of the eagle, are 
thus imitated by two excellent poets of our own 
days. 

Ohl sovereign of the willing soul. 

Parent of sweet and solemn-breathing airs. 

Enchanting shell! the sullen cares 
Ana frantic passions hear tby soft control. 

On Thracia’s hills the lord of war 
Has curb’d the fury of his car. 

And drop’d his thirsty lance at tby command. 

Perching on the scepter’d hand 

Of Jove, thy magic lulls the feather’d king 

With ruffled plumes and flagging wing ; 

Quench’d in dark clouds of slumber lie 

The terror of his beak, and lightning of bis eye. 

Ode by Cray. 

What follows, is from Dr. Akenside's Hymn to 
the Naiads : 

With emulation all the sounding choir, 

And bright Apollo, leader of the song, 

Their voices through the liquid air exalt, 

And sweep their lofty wings: those awful strings. 

That charm the mind of gods ; that fill the courts 
Of wide Olympus with oblivion sweet 
Of evils, with immortal rest from care# ; 
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Assuage the terrors of the throne of Jove ; 

And quench the formidable thunderbolt 
Of unrelenting fire, with slacken’d wings. 

While now the solemn concert breathes around, 

Incumbent o’er the sceptre of his lord 
Sleeps the stern eagle, by the number'd notes 
Possess’d, and satiate with the melting tone ; 

Sovereign of birds. Tbe furious god of war. 

His darts forgetting, and the rapid wheels 
That bear him vengeful o’er the’ embattled plain. 

Relents, and sooths his own fierce heart to ease. 

Dodsley’s Collect, vol. vi. 

While such imitations make it doubtful to whom 
the palm of preference should be given, all com- 
plaints of decay of poetical genius among us must 
be imputed either to ignorance or malice. 

Ver. 8. Andreas Schottus makes our authoress 
indebted to Euripides for this thought ; and yet 
what he quotes from that excellent tragic poet 
has little or no reference to the text, Broekhosius 
has collected most of the passages from the ancient 
and modern (Latin) poets, where love is either 
said to lurk in the. eye, or bask in the cheek of a 
fine woman; but gives justly the preference to 
the text. Thoughts of this kind, however, are 
now-a-days too threadbare even to please a 
chambermaid. 

Ver. 9. Cardinal Bembow and Count Castiglione 
have both imitated this passage. The latter in- 
serted his imitation in a poem he addressed to his 
wife Elizabeth Gonzaga, on her singing, and is as 
follows : 

Quidquid a git, certant pariter componere furtim 
£t Decor et charitis, et pudor ingenuus. 

Elizabeth had a fine genius for poetry. 
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Ver. 15. Coma: , cctco ra xocrutn, dicuntur Capilli 
aliqua cura compositi : teste Festo. And Servins 
adds, that coma belongs to women’s, as ceesariis 
does to men’s hair: but this distinction is too 
refined ; Tibullus himself applies coma to the hair 
of a boy. Vide Book i. El. 10. 

Ver. 17. Lord Lansdown has some thoughts 
analogous to these of our poetess. 

When Myra walks, so charming is her mien. 

In every motion every grace is seen. 

Ovid’s Vertumuus is a masterpiece. See Meta- 
morphosis, lib. 14. 

Ver. 21. This and the remainder of the poem 
are also imitated by Castiglione : and though he 
hath well performed, yet Francius, who has also 
adopted the sentiments of our author, hath sur- 
passed the count in a poem addressed to that great 
scholar, but middling poet, Mons. Menage. 

Ver. 23. It was so commonly believed, in the 
time of Augustus, that Arabia, besides spices, con- 
tained immense quantities of gold, that the emperor 
marched thither a considerable army, (A. IJ. C. 
729.) which perished by sickness. A like fate attend 
every army, which invades any country on such 
an account ! 



POEM II. 

Ver. 3. The Cerinthus whom Horace mentions 
was a beautiful slave from Chalcis ; and under 
this name, applied only to the handsome, Sulpicia 
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probably veiled her regard for some young person 
of fashion. 

Ver. 4. Mr. Gay, in bis fine ballad, entitled 
William and Susan, has the following pretty, if 
not tme thought, 

Love will ward off llie bullets as they fly, 

Lest precious drops should fall from Susan’s eye. 

Ver. 11. However disagreeable field-sports were 
to the amiable Sulpicia, yet to have the pleasure 
of Cerinthus’s company, she was willing to undergo 
all the fatigues and dangers of boar-hunting. Such 
is the nature of love ! 

Had Guarini our Sulpicia in his mind, when he 
made Dorinda thus address Sylvio ? 

Te seguiro comp a gnu 

Del tuo JUlo, Melampo assai plu Jida : 

E quando sarai stanco 
T auschlugerb la fronte : 

E sovra questo fianco, 

Che per ti mat non posa, havral riposo. 

It is thus that Prior describes the disguises 
which Henry assumed, in order to obtain the affec* 
tion of the beautiful Emma : 

When Emma hunts, in huntsman’s habit dress’d, 

Henry on foot pursues the bounding beast ; 

In bis right band his beachen pole he bears, 

And graceful at his side his horn he wears, &c. 



POEM III. 

Ver. 1. Would not a long enumeration of the 
epithets of Apollo have been extremely improper 
here? and does not his immediate call for assistance 
show the greatness of the writer’s concern ? 
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When Laura was at the point of death, liow 
very coldly does Petrarch place her next to Jupiter, 
instead of breaking forth into passionate exclama- 
tions! and how poorly consolatory is his vision! 
Prim. Part. Canzon. 12, 13, 14, &c. 

Ver. 9. Hence Apollo, from the Greeks, had 
the appellation of $eo? aXt^Exaxoj ( deus malorum 
depulsor ) bestowed on him ; as the Latins called 
him Averruncus. 

Ver. 10. AH expiations and purgammta were, 
by the ancients, performed either on the brink of 
a river, or on the sea-shore. This practice con- 
tinued long after the introduction of Christianity; 
for we are informed by Petrarch, that he saw the 
women of Cologne, with garlands on their heads, 
wash their arms in the Rhine, while they muttered 
some foreign charm. The poet, wondering both 
at the crowd and the action, inquired the reason ; 
and was told, that it was a very ancient rite, the 
common people believing that all the calamities of 
the ensuing year were prevented by the solemn 
ablution of that day. Vide lib. i. Ep. 4. 

Petrarch flourished in the fourteenth century, 
and was no less eminent for his Latin (insomuch 
that be obtained the appellation of 4 the restorer 1 
of that language), than for his Italian compositions. 
In propriety, exactness, elegance, and melody, he 
surpassed all his poetic predecessors; and so much 
was he esteemed, that a man, for having shot, out 
of wantonness, at his statue in Padua, and broke 
its nose, was hanged by the Venetians. Vindelino 
Spira published the first edition of his 4 Rime/ at 
Venice, A. D. 1470. 

Ver. 18. Some editions read sedula; and indeed 
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the epithet is more consonant to the interpretation 
which Broekhusius and the translator have given 
of the passage. Vulpius explains the credula turba 
to be those, who, either about Sulpicia’s bed, or 
in the temples of the gods, put up petitions for 
her recovery. 

Ver. *7. This is an elegant compliment on the 
professors of medicine. 



POEM V. 

Ver. 19. In this manner he prayed, lest any of 
the auditors should envy him, say the commenta- 
tors; or lest a fascinating tongue (lingua fascina- 
trix) should prevent the completion of his prayers. 
None (add they) chose in an audible voice to lay 
open their real wants to the gods, lest the by- 
standers should overhear them ; and therefore, all 
those, who desired of the gods what was extrava- 
gant, or what was immodest, or in short what they 
did not choose to own, either muttered their vows, 
or whispered them in the ear of their deity. And 
thus the ancients, as Seneca expresses it, told that 
to God, which they were ashamed a mortal should 
be made privy to. Quanta dementia est hominum ? 
iurpissima vota Diis insuswrant: si quis admoveril 
aurem contiscescent ; et quod scire hominem nolunt t 
Deo narrant. Ep. 10. See this impiety severely 
treated by Persius, in his second satire. 
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POEM VI. 

Ver. 2. Sulpicia has a good title to that epithet; 
for, in the following line, she said no more of her 
poetical endowments, than she modestly might, 

Primaque Romanos docui contendere Gratis. 

That the Romans should have produced not one 
poetess before Sulpicia, to put them more upon 
a level with the Greeks, is matter of no small 
astonishment; since, as Cato observed, the Romans 
governed the world, but the women governed the 
Romans. How many fair poetesses has this island 
produced? and, in particular, how many does 
Britain at present boast of, whose writings, both 
in prose and verse, may be compared, much to 
their advantage, with all the female productions 
of antiquity? 

Besides Sulpicia, the poets mention Perilla and 
Theophila. Perilla lived in the Augustan age, 
and is praised by Ovid, Trist. lib. iii. el. 7. The 
other was a cotemporary of Martial’s, who cele- 
brates her, lib. 7. ep. 68. Their works, if ever 
they published any, are now lost. But we have a 
Virgilian canto on the life of our Saviour, written 
in the reign of Theodosius and Honorius, by 
Proba Falconia. This poetess, who was married 
to a person of proconsular dignity, is accused by 
some of having betrayed Rome into the hands of 
Alaric the Goth; but Caesar Baronius has fully 
cleared her from that disloyal imputation. 

Juvenal, Boileau, and others, have expressed, in 
their writings, a vast aversion to learned women ; 
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and indeed were all of the sex, who have learning, 
to be such as they represent them, the translator 
would heartily join with the satirists: but how can 
he do it, whilst he has the honour to know some 
ladies, who possess as great a fund of erudition, as 
most men are enriched with, and who, neverthe- 
less, are entirely free from all those disagreeable 
concomitants, with which those poets have loaded 
their learned women? In short, when we consider 
in what manner the welfare of society depends 
upon the fair-sex, we cannot but own, that their 
understandings ought to be cultivated with much 
assiduity : a fine woman, with a good heart, and 
an improved head, is the loveliest object in the 
creation. 

Ver. 9. The word componere , in the original, is 
a metaphor taken from gladiators; who were then 
said componi, when they fought together, and were 
well matched. Vulpius. 

Ver. 13. in purple pomp appear.'] That is, 

1 in a palla of purple which not only Apollo and 
his votaries, with Osiris, wore ; but in which also 
Bacchus, Mercury, Pallas, Night, the Furies, Dis- 
cord, and even rivers, were habited. Adeo semper , 
(says Macrobius) ita se et sciri et coli numina 
maluerunt , qualiter in vulgus antiquitas fabulata 
est ; qua et imagines et simulacra formarum talium 
jrrorsus alienis, et estates tarn inci'ementi quam dimi- 
nutions ignains, et amictus omatusque varios corpus 
non habentibus adsignavit. Broekh. 

Ver. 16. Vulpius retains the old reading, 

jam sua mente rogat, 

and explains it, as if Sulpicia were now sui juris 
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et arbitrii, ‘ of age, and fit to make vows for her- 
self but had that ingenious commentator attend- 
ed to the words clam et tacita in the same line, he 
would have seen that the true reading was that 
which is retained in the text 
Ver. 17. Menage observes of the original of this 
passage, that an active should not follow a passive 
verb ; and therefore contends that the urunt should 
be uruntur: and yet we know that the Contrary 
practice is warranted by some of the purest writers 
of the Augustan age ; and, if the translator is not 
mistaken, tliat learned grammarian himself has, in 
his Latin poems, fallen into the mode of expres- 
sion which he here condemns in Sulpicia. 



POEM VII. 

Ver. 2. The villa, mentioned in the original is 
Eretum, now Monte Ritondo. It was situated 
npon a high hill, not far from the banks of the 
Tiber, and was therefore cool, even in the midst 
of summer. Cluverius places it at the distance of 
fourteen miles from Rome ; but Holstenius, in his 
Annot. Geogr. on the authority of Antonius’s 
Itinerary, and Ferrarius, removes it four miles 
further off. 



POEM IX. 

Ver. 1. From the original, the commentators 
conclude, that Sulpicia was the daughter of that 
famous Servius Sulpicius who died at Modena, 
whilst he was engaged in an embassy to Antony, 
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which he had undertaken at the request of the 
consuls Hirtius and Pansa, and of the senate : but 
then they seem to forget that Servius was a preeno- 
men common to all the males of the Sulpician 
family, and therefore not distinguishingly charac- 
teristic of any one of them. Those who suppose 
that Tibullus wrote these poems, and believe he 
was born in 710, make him a poet before his birth; 
for, says Broekhusius, Sulpicia speaks of her parents 
as if both were alive. Although the translator is 
persuaded that the pieces in this book are not 
Tibullus’s, yet he can see nothing in the poem to 
support this assertion. Sure Sulpicia might call 
herself the daughter of Servius Sulpicius, notwith- 
standing her father’s death ; and the two last lines 
of the original may be applied to her nearest rela- 
tions or guardians, with as much propriety as to 
her parents. 



FINIS. 
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